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BASIL RIVINGTON’S 
ROMANCE. © 
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CHAPTER I, 


First learn from this, and whon we stray 
m wisdom’'s safe and pleasant way, 
And think our crimes are hid, 
That stiil a little bird’s at hand, 
Which publishes to all the land 
The mercenary deed. 

Bast Rrvineton was thé owner of Rivington 
House, a grand yet dreary mansion situated in one 
of the midland shires, which, for ‘fear any trifling 
inaccuracy of description should bring down upon 
my devoted head the righteous indignation of some 
ancient. inhabitant, I shall. prefer to denominate 
simply as Blankshire. 

The possession of the rambling, old-fashioned 
place with its ample revenues did not render Basil 
Kivington,a millionaire, but it won for him the inti- 
macy of the great, the flattery of the needy and the 
envy of his brothers. 

The master of Rivington was. very far from 
being a popular man, as in the first place he 
had the misfortune to: succeed a father whose 
generous heart, open hand and fine riding had 
combined to render him the favourite of all that 
country-side, and in the second place he had given 
the neighbourhood three distinct causes of offence— 
he kept no company, he rode indifferently if not 
badly to hounds, and—and this was the worst fault 
of all—he declined to take unto himself a wife! 

Now, reader, can you imaginé anything more 
trying to the temper of a Blankshire mother than to 
see Rivington House without a mistress, and this 
handsome Basil with his ancient name, fine estate 
and ample fortune still a bachelor? Especially too, 
when there were so few eligible men in the locality 
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and each or either of her dear girls were so tho- 
roughly fitted to make him happy. 

One lady, however, and only one, bore Basil’s last 
offence with resignation, and she was Mrs. Marma- 
duke Rivington, whose husband was Basil's younger 
brother and heir-presumptive. ‘This charitable being 
quite forgave’ her brother-in-law’s celibacy, and 
even went so far as to avor that he had a right to 
please himself. Was she not disinterested ? 

But the Blankshiro matrons would not have won- 
dered ‘at Basil Rivington’s moroseness, would not 
have called him cold, could they have known one or 
two episodes in his life—episodes which have a 
place in this history and which I purpose to relate. 

Three years before his father’s death installed 
him master of Rivington, and somewhere in the 
comer. of ’46, Basil made the great mistake of his 

8, 

Unknown alike to relations and friends, he 
married, secretly, a woman, his senior by many 
years—a woman totally uneducated and uurefined, 
who brought him nothing as her dower save a 
handsome face, a majestic figure, and a temper so 
violent and headstrong as at times to amount almost 
to frenzy. 

It was the old, old story, a hasty marriage fol- 
lowed by a no less basty repentance, Refined and 
fastidions almost to a fault, Basil soon tired of his 
fleeting affection ; from indifference he soon began to 
regard his wife with hatred, and, after making the 
best he could of the cat-aud-dog life he led with her 
for some two years, he and his ill-assorted consort 
parted, he making his wife a handsome allowance 
on condition of her not asserting her right to that 
title and that they should thenceforth be as strangers 
to each other. 

Mrs. Basil Rivington consented to this arrange- 
ment with wonderful urbanity. She had married 
her husband for his money, not for his society, and, 
as she could still enjoy e liberal sliare of the one, 
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she made no unseemly display of feeling at being 
deprived of the other. She was a woman who 
seldom did display much feeling, possibly because 
she had but a very small stock of that commodity 
at her disposal. 

Twelve months after their separation Basil suc- 
ceeded to his inheritance, and then, and not till 
then, he realised the extent of his own misfortune. 
Not yet thirty-two years old, his whoe future life 
lay under a ban—he could never give his name to 
any woman, never place a mistress at the head of 
Rivington House, 

Oh, how bitterly did he repent the hasty act that 
had wrought this. misery! In vain! He was 
married, and only the death of one or other of them 
could snap the heavy chain which he now felt to bo 
almost insupportable. 

Soon too there came a time when his repent- 
ance, if possible, grew yet more bitter—a time 
when he loved—really loved—unot with the rash 
lightness of, youth, but with a passionate intensity 
as great as it was hopeless. 

He had been travelling, not in gay and noisy 
capitals, but in quiet German villages and obscure 
French villes, and it was in one of these latter that 
he was laid prostrate by an illness so alarming 
as to render his recovery a matter almost of impos- 
sibility. 

A sort of freemasonry is universally acknow- 
ledged all over the world, drawing Englishmen 
towards one another, and Basil, all unconscious, 
was received by the English chaplain in his 
modest, unpretending home. Here ho lay iu 
the wild delirium of fever; here, when the crisis 
was at length past, and to the surprise. of all ho 
began slowly, ah, how slowly, to mend, he spent 
the long. weeks of convalesceuce. His progress, 
though slow, was sure, and the doctors at length 
declared that. monsieur might travel with safety, and 
yet monsieur stopped on, knowing that to stop was 
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riadness, if not erime, but lingering none the leas | mote French village, to all appearances the same, | by with supéreflions stares, while the more chari- 
because he knew that all there was in him of Jove | Beautiful as ever, no one noticed the weary look in-| table nodded garelegsly and then regolleoted that they 
to give—and he had never really loved before—was the blue eyes, none guessed that the girl had staked | had business of the very iniportance which they 
given to the chaplain’s daughter, Lucy Baynor, her life’s happiness on love—and lost, | really must attend to. 
~ One lovely evening in early June was destined to But Lucy Raynor did not linger long in quiet Pollet. At this time the firm of Grubbington and Co. were 


be remembered by Basil Rivington through all his 
future life. -He had at last resolved toleave Pollet. 
His departure was fixed for the morrow, and, as he 
sat with Lucy in the garden of her father’s house, 
he felt that his greatest trial was eome, that when 
he had bidden adieu to that peaceful village the worst 
pang would be over and death itself would be a 
welcome guest. 

Very different was Lucy to the woman he had 
made his wife. Slight and petite, with large blue 
eyes and a wealth of golden hair, it was not her beauty 
that charmed one so muchas the truthful expres- 
sion of the fair young face, the gentle smile which 
played on the cherry lips, and the winniug graee of 
the whole woman that had won Basil Rivington’s 
heart, and that caused him to breathe wild prayers 
and wilder wishes—alas for bim—in vain. 

But on this evening Lucy's smile was missing, 
her face was quiet and grave, Some consciousness 
had come to her that she bad crossed the border- 
land, that sweet, dim, ghadewy borderiand which 
separates girlhood from womanhood — some know- 
ledge of whet this bandsome gtranger’s visit 
had done for her, and she felt imstivetively how 
tedious and humdrum would seem her old pursuits, 
how wearisome the duluess of her litle world, how | 
triste her ows young life when be was gone, most 
likely never +0 setarn. 

They watebed the glorious sun sink to his reat in 
the west, iluming with a gollien splendourall wishin 
their view, they saw bis Jast raya die ont in 
silenge, 

Basil know thet it wae'the last sunset they would 
— watch together, she fast time he should ever 

ehold the girl he doved, gad with a strange 
tremble in bis deep voiee he brake the spell. 

‘ Belore the gun gets again, Lucy, shall be fer 
away,” 

She made np apewer, not from indifference, oh, 
no; believe me there are times when the heart is too 
full for speech, too gad for utterance ! 

Basil repeated his words, aad as they stood alone 
in the gathering twilight he took her baod end 
raised it to hig lips. 

“You are going to Mngland ?’’,and her voice was 
sweet and low. 

* Yes, 1 am going home; to a home where I must 
live alone, where there is no one to care for me, to 
sorrow at my absence. to rejoice at my return, 
Home! the word isa mockery. I know not what it 
means!’ 

She listened to this outburst in silent sympathy, 
and after a pause said, wistfully: 

** If your home be such as tbat, why not remain 
in Pollet, which you say you like?” 

The artless question was unfortunate. He yielded 
to the temptation ; he felt be must tell her something 
of his history, must have her pity, if her love was 
denied. 

* | cannot tay at Follet, Lucy, I must go away,’ 

She did not ask why, but he told her, Pressing 
the hand he held more closely, he whispered : 

“7 must go away, Lucy, because I love you! 
Forgive me, child, forget what I said, think me mad, 
crazy, anything, only do not blame me!” 

** 1 do not blame you,” was the surprised angwer, 
*©Why shoald I?” 

And then in the silent garden be poured out his 
tale ; he did not spare himself, 

Lacy Raynor listened to ‘his story witha ‘sinking 
heart ; the words dispelled her dreams of happiness. 
She felt years older, and strangely altered was her 
voice when she said geutly, but, ob, 60 wearily, 80 
hopelessly : 

‘Yes, 1 forgive you freely, but leaveme now,” 

He noted the weary tone, 

‘Lucy, don’t let me spoil two lives; my own jis 
ruined, but yours may yet be fair, When you shall 
be another’s happy wife think kindly.of one who, if 
wrongly, yet truly loved you.” 

“T shall always wish you well, and hope that you 
may yet be happy.” 

Happiness is not for me; you forget my bond - 
age!” 

“Not so. In time to come, when you have for, 
gotten me os 

fle uttered some indignant denial, and she con- 
tinued : 

**Not now, but later on, when years have softened 
the memory of to-night, then I pray that you may 
be reconciled to your wife” 

On the morrow Basil Rivington departed, and thus 
ended the romance of two lives, He returned to his 
stately home in Blankshire to grow into a morose, 





Despite ber love for Basil, in less than twelve 
months from that sad parting she was another’s 
wife. 

Blame ‘her not; honestly she told James Colville 
that she had no love to give him; but when he etill- 
urged his suit, when her dying father added his en 
treaties, she yielded; the old love unconquered, she 
took new vows. 

One month later the chaplain slept ia his quiet 
grave and his daughter sailed for England with her 
husband. 

+ * > * e 


A dismal street in London, a second-rate lodging- 
bonsé, ip an upper story ofwhigh sat a young girl 








and an elderly gentleman fa ernest con inl 
Biderly! well Basil lookeé so ; ‘his silvered loc 

and shrunken form see 0.telL0f more'than forty, 
eight years, His r ‘might have been fou 





teen, a slight, whose {ace already gave 
ise of fusare beeaty. Bhe was in deep mourn - 
ing aud her eyes with weeping, ’ 
 ™ called | ‘ tout voice was full of 
kindnese.as be«a ‘ 
“Pheu you willwome to Rivington House end 
make it your home, my dear?” 
* Tingnk you. uomet Oh, no place will 
Vikerbhet withouteeamme” : 
And ber tears beret forth, 
Basi) cat doww aud 
he had lowed o tr 
singe they parted 
= raat 
onge strest, but he 
pot reach it until lost “bed ‘been for | 
hidden wiew ; 


He did » ape ’ 
oung woman 2 
E Bianksbire Mr. Rivington’s 
adopted danghter,; ‘was considered: 
Was the squire Gol his that, after living 
alone for sixteen > b mystimeeds have a mere 
s ' 

7a. 9¢ Miss Matmaduke observed to 

an intimate friend + ‘ 

“The child 


, the gover- 
ness might endeeveur te beco: ton, and 
might succeed, knew? Straoger thi had 
happened.” 

So Ida Colville did not receive a very warm wel- 
come to her new home, but she was not unhappy. 
She soon grew to like the pleasant, accomplished in- 
structress her guardian had engaged (a lady who 
made no attempt'to * dateh *’ her employer), but'the 
fondest love, the warmest affection of her young 
heart, was reserved for her guardian himself, and the 
three pears after her arrival were happy ones for 
the lonely man, 

The Marmadukes soon became reconciled, won 
perheps by ‘her gentle ways, or wlse soothed by the 
reflection that, as the estate was entailed, she could 
‘not deprive them of so very much; thus peace was 
restored, and over the village of Rivington there 
reigned tranquillity—tranquillity not destined to be 
lasting, merely the lull that precedes a storm. 

> Sinrpadane 


CHAPTER TI, 


Mr: GrosstncTon, the head of the firm of Grub- 
bington and Co., which, by-the-bye, consisted only 
ofa wife and sundry olive branches, ‘was a very 
worthy man, a very talented man, and a very know- 
ing man, and yet, despite all this, ‘he could ‘not 
manage to get on in life.. 

Wien I was a child and people asked me-what 
“getting on” meant, I: iuvariably anewered 
“ Money,” and Mx, Grubbington attached | precisely 
the same significance to the two simple words as 
myself. 

‘All his life Mr.Grabbington had been trying tomake 
money, and yet, when I introduce him to you, just 
entering upon bis thirty-sixth year, his sole available 
eapital was five shillings and tenpence.. To go 
shares in this mine of wealth there were eight chil- 
dren, a smal! girl—hired ata shilling a week, which 
was most regularly owed—to perform the entire do- 
mestic labour, and, last but not least, the crowning 
blessing of Grabbington’s life—his wife. 

When he first started in business—or in debt—this 
talented man had several relati and nu us 
friends, but after he had persuaded them ‘all to take 
shares in nineteen different companies, none of 
whieh ever paid a dividend, they cheerfully resigned 
the pleasure of his acquaintance, and if by chance 








prematurely old man, and Lucy stayed on in the re- 


they met him ja the Cicy the sterner-hearted passed 














patronising the Surrey side of the water and.were 
established in three small unfurnished rooms near 

gton Park, into which—the rooms, not the 
park—the chubby little Oo. had some difficulty in 
packing themsel 


ves. 

One evening Mr, and Mrs. Grubbington were 
seated téte-a-téte, for the little maid had goue out and 
the Co. were in bed, when a thundering double 
knock resounded throughout the six-roomed ¢ welling. 

Mr, Grubbington dropped the piece of cheese he 
was in the act of raising to his lips and his wife 
threw down her knife in blank dismay. 

The other rooms in the house were unoccupied, 
therefore that astounding knock must be for them, 
and the luckless pair guessed too well that it pro- 

d from no friendly hand—it must be a craditor 
terse still, ashabby, black-haired man armed witb 
t @readed ae paper which begins: “ Victoria, 

by ‘the grace of ;” or the intruder might be come 
‘invite Mr. Grubbington to leave the bo-em of his 
to him te do so, to insiss 








“Bo one.” 

Bat when another prolonged knock came he altered 
—_—~ . ewith » 

I'm at 
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d [pase wai 







suaded \t ¢ 
the light of candle, fixed in a 
bottle choca oor way down the narvow staircase 














just as the visitor, losing ail pati gave ® knock 
rivalling, if not surpassing; is former efforts. 
Depositing her regal illumination upon the bottom 


stair, Mra. Grubbington proceeded to the business of 
opening the door; this was work of time, for although 
they. y need not have feared thieves, and 
possessed little to be stolen, the family were yet 
as particular in the respect they paid to bolts and 
bars as though they had owned family jewels, or a 
whole service of plate. 

The door at last consented to be opened, and Mrs. 
Grubbington, pushing up the candle, saw that the in- 
trudgr was @\tall,’ yeentsls Pérsonage of sbottt 
' thirty years of age, butag she tad somewhat lost: lier 
faith in appearances this *sight\did not at all reas- 
gure her, and she ‘asked, sharply enough: 

“ What do you want?” 

‘*TIs this Anastasia Cottages ?” 

Perceiving that in this particular falsehood would 
be useless, 'Mra, Grubbington confessed that'it was, 
and then stood waiting Tibia te “ign el next 
speech, privately wondering ar her dear Charles. 
Tos os the to being smothered. 

“ And this is No. 8,”’ retarmed the visitor. “ Is 


| Mr. Grubbington at home ?’’ 


7 am very sorry, sir, but he left this morning.” 

Indeed!  Doxyou not éxpect him to return: to 
night?” 

© Certainly not, he has gone to Scotland on most 
rtant business,” 

‘When will he be back ?” 

Matilda deliberated and then replied: 

“Not torsix months.” 

Her listener was evidently oy ne 

**T should like to have seen him, I heard he had been 
in Wifflonities, and [thougtt I might have assisted 
him.” 

The muatron’s suspicions began to fade. 

**If you would leave yourmame,” she began. 

“My name is George Harcourt, and | remember 
you perfectly, Mrs. Grubbington, although you seem 
to/have fongetten me.” 

‘Dear me!” said Matilda extending her hand and 
dropping the.candie in her surprise. ‘I knew the 
yoice. Comeup—do. Charles will be delighted.” 

Mr, Harcourt smiled. 

“ But if he,is in Scotland ?” 

Matilda, whose candle had revenged its fall by 
going out, was attending to the bolts «n| bars, wuich 
saved a reply, then she conducted her visitor up 
stairs. 

Mr. Harcourt, suffering severely in the cause of 
pep ert trudged bravely along, trying to imagine 
he saw his way and did not feel the severe bumps 
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on his.cranium caused by the forcible meeting of that 
and the wall; fortunately there were not 
many étaits in Anastasia . Once they were in 
the , Matilda accommodated ber guest 
witha , and then assisted forth her husband, 
greatly to the amazement of Mr. Harcourt who not 
having metthe Grubbingtons for sonie years, was not 
quite experienced in the numerous dodges aud con- 
trivances incident upon limited means anil great 
abilities. 

The greeting between the friends was cordiel. The 
“ girl gg gy oe was despatched for a pot of 
porter; Mrs. bbington fished up the supper 
which in her confusion she had precipitated to the 
ground, and her worthy spouse soon satisfied any 
anxieties as to his condition by attacking the little 
Dutchman with renewed zeal and vigour. Harcourt 
came to the conclusion that confinement in a cup- 
board must bean excellént Spur to the appetite, as 
he watched how often his host’s plate travelled 
backwards and forwards to the cheese, andtried to 
calculate, the Various * nuggets” of. pew bread 
which accompanied the aforesaid Dutchman. , 

Mba Charlies, what has become of the | 
: hey? Company’ you were going to 
8 


he,“ Royal Wheel Company, Ttnited,”» re- 


turned Mr, Grubbington, with a 2 y of 
manner which be (ns th 80 asain Wien oeicie of 
his.own schemes, “ owing to the oful meanness 


ob mad mares cp who ranged advance money, 
ameful suspicious of Te- 
fused to give credit——” yeneey 


at a loss, 
“Failed! George, not at all; no, it succeeded ; it 
was propetly chartered, 1ebdgtivanal 0 advertised, 
for Menge dh it was a glorious success, would have 
been so still, only it fell a Victim. t the printers and 
«That mos. $otit $aVOES acl "T boned” 
*Dhat wes your . ve 

“Tt was. In alll bave Period cities vatuetbet 
ghinlows tdees, Harchare, alt tastilierd tax ths want 
of money.” 

‘What. are you doing now ?” 

Mr. Grubbiogton assumed an air of extreme mys- 


tery. 

He rose andshnat the door. Whether he suspected 
his servant of stealing his ideas in. lieu of her wages 
which were oWing (quety, would they have been of 
much use to her?) { don’t know, but he shat the 
door, and advaucing to his friend, whispered : 

‘*Soapsuds!” 

eh What?” cried Harcourt, thinking he must be 
mad. 

“Soapsuds. I am tired of cétipantes; thisis to be 
@ patent of which | shall be sole proprietor, and con- 
sequently sole profiter.”” o 

** But what are you géing to patent 

“TI am about to give to the world,” commenced 
Mr. Grubbington, “a most importatit secret, to be- 
come the benefactor of the poor, and the friend of 
the rich ; in a word I shall patent a new process by 
which the water in soapsuds may be carefully 
strained off and the suds themselves, aided by a little 
clay, formed into fresh soap, which 1 shall be able to 
pe at a hitherto anparrelleled price, What do you 
say’ oo? ° 

* That I most heartily hope may; succeed.” 

“Succeed, my dear fellow,” shaking his hand, 
“I must succeed; soviety will ” appreciate me, | 
shall yet. ride in my carriage and see my wife among 
the great ones of the land.” Exhausted by this flow 
of eloquence, the stout man sank into a seat, and 
said, feebly : “ Matilda, my dear, a little porter.” 

So the future benefactor of the human race took 
a little porter and then inquired ; 

“And to what lacky chance do I owe this visit; 
how did you find us .out?” 

“*T had a great difficulty in finding your house and, 
still more to get in.” 

“Ah, Matilda thought it was someone else,” with 
a8 lame smile, 

“ You know I am a solivitor?” 

“Yes. Doing well?” 

“So, so. Well, as a sulicitor I have many strange 
things to do, among othets'tofind # home for a child. 
I thought that with a family of yourown you might 
be willing to take him, in consideration of a nice 
little sum yearly.” 

Matilda’s faded eyes sparkled at ‘the bare mention 
of the nice little sum. Her husband, whose capital 
the pot of porter had reduced to ‘five shillings and 
sixpence halfpenny, brightened visibly and requested 
to be informed the precise amoant he would receive 
for the proposed addition to his “Co.” 

“Tam commissioned,” said Harcourt, “to place 
the child where he will be kindly treated. I can offer 
forty pounds per annum for six years; if you think 
this worth your while, the infant phenomenon shall 


‘| months devo! 


Of course they thought it worth their while. Was 
there ever a man with five and sitpence halfpeany in 
his pocket who did mot jump at an offer of forty 
pounds 4 year P 

But then the olilld, you suggest ; well, they had 
eigit of their owa, and one more could not make 
mhuch difference, so it was settled, and Mr. Harcourt 
rosé to take leave. 

“Remember, Grubbington,” he said, gravely, 
* with us silencé is golden. If you take this child you 
have nothing to do with his name and paréntaye ; he 
comes to you @ baby of twelve months old. You keep 
me informed of your‘address. I know,” with au odd 
smile,‘ that you are somewhat fond of moving, and 
I will a you a cheque every month. Is that 
agreed 
ee Quite,” said the stafter of ninéteen com- 
panics. 


“And I'thank you very twtch,” put in his help. 


mate. 

Hareourt shook hands with her, and Mr. Grubs 
bington prepared to esoort-him to the door. 

» | As they stood on the threshold the solicitor willed 
4 parting injuuction : 

* And remember, Grabbington, no one is to sée 
that child without a written order from myself ; 
more depends on this than you may’think for,” 

He passed out into the narrow street, and Charles 
Grubbington spent half the night in.deliberating how 
many patenta could be brought otit with forty pounds 


& year, 
i the morning, fhe child came. 


CHAPTER Ill. 

Basti Rrvinerox was dead! 

Now asthe said Basil Rivington had been daily 
expected for more than six months to take his de- 
parture from this vale of tears, there really was 
hothing so very surprising in his doing so; for six 
relatives ad hung over bis pillow, 
fearing (ot hoping) for the worst, aad now it had 
come, Rivington House was closed, servants moved 
with hushed tread and bated breath, relations came 
in crape and broadvloth, tears and hatbands, a 
stately procession followed him to the grave; Basil 
Rivington’s life was over, its mistakes, its bitter 
heart aches and its loneliness were ended, of him 
there remained onl a memory, a name, @nd more im- 
portant still, a will. 

mourners had left him in his quiet home, they 
had joined the ladies in the library, they all sat at 
the great oxken table at whose was Mr. 
Cleveland, the family lawyer, who held in his hand an 
official-looking document sectired by pifk tape. 

Mrs. Marmaduke, or Mee. Rivingten as she now 
styled herself, looked on the face old room whose 
splendid farniture spoke #o plainly of wealth, and 
the tear she hed been trying to shed to Basil's 
memory dried quickly as she remembered the good 
things his death had teed her, 

Her husbawd was a short, jovial-looking man of 
aboat forty-five; fond of hunts, good dinners‘and an 
easy life, he bid fair to b more populer in 
Blankshire than the sensitive, fastidious Basil. To- 
day he was somewhat subdued : in his simple, honest 
heart there larked a true regard for the brother he 
had go little understood, and it needed all his wife’s 
zealous reminders of what they gained to render him 
in any degree cheerful; she was etphatically the 
better half, both in will aad cannfug, so the new 
squire sat meekly by her side and agreed to all her 
remarks, trying very hard to believe that he was not 
henpectred and to convinces other people that the grey 
mare was not fn this case the better horse; ia both 
efforts he failed. 

lu conversation with Mr.'Cluveland stood a ag 
man of three-and-tweaty, whose marked resemblance 
to Mrs. Rivington decided him to be her son ; lower 
down were (poor relations of various degrees of 
affinity to the deceased, and at the extreme foot of 
the table sat [da Colville, a beautiful, graceful girl, 
with bloe eyes and sunny hair, reminding you-of her 
mother, only that there wasin Miss Oolville’s ex- 
pression a strange, passionate intensity, a fitful pride 
that had never belonged to Lucy Raynor, 

Perhaps of all present Ida was the most sincere 
mourner, She had lost her home and the one being 
wlio stood between her and the stern world. No 
need for her to affect grief, to apply a white hand- 
kerehief gingerly to her eyes after the fashion of 
Mrs. Rivington. 

Oh, no, the grief was at her heart. No tears found 
their way down the rounded cheeks, but the eyes 
were dim with sorrow, aud on the mouth was a fixed 
expression.of direst despair. 

The new squire had noticed this, he had taken 
T@a’s little hand in his own great red one and bidden 
her cheer up. Of course he received a long lecture 
ftom his beloved Elizabeth. She had no notion, she 








be duly despatched to-morrow.” 


s#id, of the family’s noticing Miss Colville now. 





While poor Basil was alive it was as well perhaps to 
humour him in his absurd views, bat now it was 
quite another thing. 

Marmaduke shragged his broad shoalders and 
ceded the point, as he generally did. 

He had tnade a little effurt to get ber to notice Ida, 
but after this severe setdown, he gave it up, 
thinking, as he often did, that though his Elizabeth 
was @ wouderful woman she was not immaculate 
and hatl but litte of a certain grace called charity. 

Then was commenced the last will aad testament 
of Basil Rivington. 

The strong minded Elizabeth bridled a little, as 
one whose prospects were assuted and had no need 
to be auxious, but let son, who fe thate few stray 
huntiteds would be very useful vo defray certain 
debts, Whose very existence were unsuspected by his 
deat Mumma, pricked ap his ears and listened with 
eager assidaity, 

Dhe poor relations drank in greedily the lawyer’s 
Well-artieulated accents, avd Ida, with one hand 
shading ther fair face, bent forward to ear the last 
words of her kind old friend, 

Barely were the iutrodactory phrases commenced 
when the door opened and a servant entered with & 
puagied free and addressed himself to Marmaduke 
Rivingtou. 

“P'beg yoar pardon, sir, but there's a porson—{ 
mean a lady—wio insists upon beitig admitted.” 

Matmaiiuke looked helplessly at his wife, but it 
was not ber habit tv look jelpless ou any oo 
casion. 

“You mast inquire, James, on what grounds she. 
can ‘elvita adinittance at suc a time.” 

“She says, wa’am, she’s as good aright here as 
any oue,’’ 

Hligebeth did feel somewhat staggered. She 
daught the lawyer’seye. 

“ Wihet is your opinion, Mr. Olevéland?’’ she 
asked, with lofty condescension, 

His voice was vad. 

“ | fear, madam, it is one who has indeed a right 
to be admitted. Ishoald advise’you to allow her to 
conte in.” 

** Do you kaow her?” 

The old man of late years had been poor Basil’s 
friend ; he answered, sadly: 

“TL am afraid I do.” 

All eyes were tarned to'the door as thore entered 
@ woman whose face bore the marks of intemperauce, 
and had lost all claims to beauty ; she looked about 
fifty, in reality she was more; her bold black eyés 
took in the whole scone and she bowed derisively to 
the lawyer. 

“Mr, Olevéland, I presamie ?” 

“ Tue sume, madam ;” but hts cold, measured tone 
was not encouraging, so the strauger looked at- 
tentively roand the group and then addressed her- 
self to Mrs, Marmaduke. 

* As no one seems inclined to imtroduee me, I must 
doit myself: I am Basil Rivington’s wife,” 

If she had said she was Jupiter's wife she could 
not have produced more consternation. This bold, 
coarse creature wifeto Basil Rivington—impossible ! 
The listeners turned hopelessly to Mt, Olevelaud for 
an explanation. 1 

Yes, this lady”— the word nearly choked him— 
“ig Mrs. Rivington.” 

“ How ?” 

** When ?” 

** Where 2?” 

* Obl” 

Aud numerous other ejacatations followed. 
Basil took the suswers upon herself, 

“Ivetrue fast enorgh, so ye needn’t try to back 
out of it. I was married to Basil Rivington more nor 
twenty years ago, a8 stre as fing and book could 
make it, and I think it very strange that I should not 
be told of my husband’s death, but left to hear of it 
promiscuous like,” 

Mrs. Marmaduke felt horribly uneasy. What would 
come next? How many sons and daughters would 
eat the wake of this most extraordinary fe- 

male 

ida Colville could guess now the tronbles of ‘her 

guardian’s life. Fiuding nowe of ber new relations~ 
would receive or welcome her thé widow turned 

to Mr. Cleveland. 

You tellthem how it was; they will believe 

you. 

fie made no answer but resumed his interrupted 
reading of the “will.” Mrs, Rivington’s attention 
was fairly aroused, She subsided into a chair. 

Tt was not a@ long will. Basil had not mach to 
leave. Rivington House with its lauds and revenues 
passing by tie éntail to the next male heir, wsa not 
80 much as mentioned, various legacies were left to 
servants and friends, the furniture and ornaments of 
Rivington House to Marmaduke, some rare jewels to 
his wife; other trifling bequests followed, but there 


Mré, 








was no allusion to Ida Colville, or the woman the 
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law called Basil’s wife. Mr. Cleve and turned to 
Ida. 
“This will is dated many years back, Miss Col- 

ville. My client always intended to alter it. I regret 

for your sake he should have neglected so necessary 

a step.” 

The orphan heard him to the end, then she knew 
that she was penniless. For three years she had lived 
in the lap of luxury, now she must prepare for a 
bitter change; she bent her head in answer to Mr, 
Cleveland, her face grew a shade paler as she noticed 
the pleased triumph of Mrs. Marmaduke, then unable 
to bear the stares of all those curious eyes she rose 
from ber seat and slowly left the room. 

There were enough there without her, and soon 
arose a busy hum of voices, loudest among which 
were heard those of Mrs, Marmaduke and her new- 
found sister-in-law ; the latter was asserting that 
her annual allowance would have to be paid as usual ; 
the former retorted that as there was no mention of 
such provision in the will, her husband should cer- 
tainly not pay it.” 

‘* My dear, I don’t mean to,’’ put in the poor man, 
anildly. 

“It’s of no consequence what you mean, Duke, 
you can’t, There’s young Duke to provide for and 
Araminta to introduce. Thirty thousand a year will 
soon go, I can tell you.” 

The poor relations finding their journey had been 
fruitless, sadly took their departure, fondly lament~ 
ing the money spent on the journey thither, the 
friends left to discuss at home the skeleton in Basil 
Rivington’s closet, and in the library there remained 
only the Marmadukes, their son and heir, Mr. Cleve- 
land and the widow. 

‘It’s a shame,’’ commented this last, ‘‘ when he 
was alive my husband pensioned me off like a 
beggar, now he’s dead he’s left me nothing at 
all.”” 

**You have what my poor client longed for— 
freedom.” 

‘« Freedom’s very well, Mr. Lawyer, but it won’t 
keep a woman or give her those little comforts she’s 
usedto Ab, if my poor boy ’d lived it would have 
been different.” 

** Perhaps so,” 

‘That was another of Basil’s doings ; he would 
take the boy, wouldn’t have him with me. Of course 
the child died, a sickly little thing ; not a bit like my 
family.” 

It would have seriously puzzled her to have told 
of whom the family thus proudly alluded to con- 
sisted. In her youth she had been the illtreated 
drudge of wandering acrobats, later on she advanced 
to a minor country theatre, and there, unfortunately 
for himself, perhaps for them both, Basil saw her and 
was charmed by her daring riding and her handsome 
face. Quite alive to the advantages of such a union 
she never rested till she became his wife. 

“Then you had only one child?’ inquired the 
diplomatic Elizabeth. 

* Only him, and he’s been dead this many a year, 
thanks to his father, the unfeeling ——”’ 

Her sentence was never finished ; very gravely the 
old lawyer interposed, 

“In my presence you shall utter no word against 
your husband. It was the misfortune of his life that 
you should call him such. At twenty-nine he 
blighted his whole future by marrying you; he gave 
you an honourable name and all! that wealth could 
purchase, and how did you repay him? After twenty 
years of separation, spent by him ia bitter loneliness, 
death frees him from his bonds. I see you now for 
the first time, but I know your history and I will not 
have one reproach cast on the memory of him who I 
am proud to have called my friend. 

Marmaduke Rivington had been honestly affected 
by this speech, he took the lawyer's hand and shook 
it warmly, 

“Thank you,” he said in his thick soft voice. 
**Thauk you!” 

ee did not understand, she called him to 
order. 

** Duke! Duke! what are you about? Mr. Cleve- 
land is not going away yet.” 

* * * * * 


Ws must now revisit the renowned firm of Grab- 
bington and Co. The infant boarder duly arrived, 
the cost of his maintenance was paid with undeviat~ 
ing regularity, but the domestic requirements of the 
Bohemian household met little assistance from the 
forty golden sovereigns which came annually from 
Mr. Harcourt. 

With such 9 brain as Grubbington’s, which always 
overflowed with schemes for making money, it was 
impossible to consider such trifling matters as rent, 
taxes or tradesmen’s bills. He had the forty pounds, 
and he spent them in furtherance of his projects, but 
these latter never succeeded: he never became pub- 
licly recognised as the “ benefactor of the poor, and 


the riend of the great.” That is, he had not yet 
met with that distinction when his little boarder 
was six years old, although he was just as certain 
that he should ultimately do so as he was that his 
pockets were full of bills and empty of the money 
with which to pay them. 

Very soon after that nocturnal visit of George 
Harcourt the family had left the tranquil shades of 
Kennington, the great soap patent was about to obtain 
publicity, its promoter was casually required in the 
city, so with a self-sacrifice, great and surprising, he 
removed himself and Co. from Anastatia Cottages 
to apartments in an obscure part of Clerkenwell. 
They arrived in Frederic Street in the winter of 1848 
and they were still there in the spring of 1853, at 
which latter period we pay them our second visit. 
It was an evening in April, but not the April he 
was accustomed to, the wind howled with the mourn- 
fulness of March, a hard frost lay on the ground, and 
winter seemed to have returned in all its vigour. 
By the side of an expiring fire sat Mrs. Grubbing- 
ton, thinner and paler than when we saw her last, as 
though five years of struggling had somewhat 
wearied her austere spirit. The perpetual effort to 
keep their heads above water was telling on her. 
She was not a religious woman, nor yet a clever one, 
but she had a large, true heart. She believed her 





parody of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s dramatised version of 
“ Armadale,” which bears the title of “The Guilty 
Governess and the Downy Doctor.” This is a parody 
on the old model wherein fun is extracted from 
associating serious with ludicrous ideas; but the 
little piece is brisk in movement and its humour is 
hearty and genuine. Miss E. Farren’s burlesque 
copy of Miss Ada Cavendish, in superabnnodant red 
hair, which suddenly turns white in the presence of 
the audience, under the terrors of the seene in the 
“Gamboge Room ” and the “ Arsenical Chamber,” is 
extremely ludicrous ; and the acting of Mr. Soutar : 
as Manuel and Mr. Royce as Mr. Downy is in the 
spirit of wild parody. The piece, whichis from the 
pen of Mr, G. M. Layton, is an unquestionable suc- 
cess. 





——e 


MILITARY THEATRICALS AT ABERDEEN. 


Tue officers of the Army and auxiliary forces in 
the Aberdeen district ee gave a series of drama- 
tic performances in Her Majesty’s Opera House, 
Aberdeen, to large and fashionable audiences. The 
first performance was given on the Wednesday 
evening, and consisted of “ Used Up, A Happy Pair,” 
and a Fish out of Water.”.. Brevet-Major Gordon- 
Alexander (93rd Satherlanders), who has been chiefly 





husband to be the cleverest of men, and his child 

to be the image of him, so that when a low fever 
swept off five of the latter in one short week, she 
was more crushed than by the years of anxious 
waiting, of poverty, of hunger, and of duns: hat had 
gone before. 


(To be continued.) 








THE DRAMA, 


AMERICAN MYSTERIES. 
Miss ANDERSON’s elegant and comfortable salon 
at the Queen’s Rooms, Argyll Street, Regent Street, 
W.., is twice thronged daily to witness her charming 
entertainment. The great feature of Miss Ander- 
son's performance is the grace and refinement with 
which it is accompanied. From commencement to 
finish it is carried out in a lively, brisk and 
humorous manner, and is never allowed to flag for 
a moment. Doctor Humes, who in addition to per- 
forming some startling experiments, acts as cicerone 
to the entertainment, is a gentleman of culture and 
tact, and keeps up a running fire of pleasantries 
without ever taking liberties with his audience or 
approaching vulgarity. Miss Anderson’s wonderful 
gift of clairvoyance is illustrated by a most inexpli- 
cable manifestation, and a geutleman on the occasion 
of our visit, who assisted as one of the investigating 
committee on the stage, publicly stated that having 
for years investigated clairvoyance, he was at 
length convinced there was such a gift and that 
Miss Anderson possessed it. Some so-called 
spiritual physical manifestations followed of a most 
curious type, and it certainly seemed impossible, 
without supernatural agency, for the fair medium to 
accomplish the astounding feats she performed, but 
we were assured they were simply the result of long 
practice and dexterity. Another feature worthy of 
commendation is, that whereas Miss Anderson lays 
no claim to assistancg. of a supernatural character, 
the susceptibilities “of those who _ entertain 
spiritualistic tenets are not hurt by any remarks 
of a nature calculated to wound such believers. The 
manifestations are given simply for what they are 
worth. Miss Anderson has added to her already 
miraculous repertoire of inysteries another startling 
performance, that of Lutchmee, a native lady 
Hindoo medium, who appeared before the Prince of 
Wales at Calcutta during his recent tour. This 
lady, emulating Mrs. Guppy, accomplished the most 
wonderful manifestation perhaps ever witnessed. 
She is placed on a skeleton table that can be seen 
underneath in the middle of the stage, she is covered 
with a light silk extinguisher, and in six seconds 
she is found in a box placed upon trustles, stationed 
in the stalls, that has previously been shown to be 
empty. Lovers of the marvellous, the refined and 
the humourous cannot do better than flock to the 
Queen’s Rooms and witness the séances of the gifted 
medium Miss Anderson aud her talented and worthy 
coadjutors. 


CHARING CROSS THEATRE. 

Mr. Hotiincsueap’s notion of converting this 
theatre into a vehicle of good-natured satire upon the 
dramatic novelties and peculiar fasiions of the day is 
beidg followed up by him with characteristic energy. 


instrumental in getting up the entertainments, sus- 
tained the part of Sir Charles Coldstream with 
remarkable ease and fidelity; Captain Forbes 
Robertson (93rd Sutherland) played Troubrace admir- 
ably, looking the part to the life, and altogether 
giving & manly rendering tothe part ; Captain Hall- 
axwell (Renfrew Militia) made a good Tom Saville; 
Adjutant Pohle was a successful lawyer; and the 
other parts were also well represented by Mr. E. L. 
Canon, Mr, F. Forbes-Robertson, and Mr. W. Ross. 
Miss D. Grey, from London, and Miss Rose Saker, 
from Glasgow, efficiently assisted the amateurs. The 
comedietta and farce which followed “* Used Up”’ 
went with great smoothness, and were evidently 
keenly appreciated by the audience. On Thursday 
evening “‘ A Wonderful Woman’”’ was the priticipal 
piece; on Friday, Halliday’s ‘“‘ Checkmate ;” and on 
Saturday “Used Up” was repeated. The amateurs 
were so well supported by the public that a con- 
siderable sum will be handed over to the fund for ‘ 
the Pwd of the sufferers by the ferry-boat disaster on 
the Dee, 
—_—_——= 


UNREST, 
— ! 


A MAIDEN fair, 
With golden hair, 
First tempted me to join her train... 












The latest production in this way is a burlesque 
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I yielded, dreaming not of pain, 

. And for awhile, “a ‘ 
Bask’d in her smile. 7 
Soon when my lips a 
Sought honied sips L 

From Pleasures’s chalice, back I shrank— 

A serpent stung me as I drank— A 
Remorse, whose sting, . 
Unrest will bring! < 

r 
This bright dream o’er, the 
I rose once more, dito 

Ambition claimed its victim now; incl 

The laure]-wreath should press my brow— cont 
So on Fame’s prize, pou! 
I fix’d mine eyes. amo 

a1 
I snatched the wreath, The 
The thorus beneath, only 

Though all unseen iu triamph’s hour, then 

Soon pierced me with relentless power ; pre 
And vague unrest credi 
Still filled my breast. vote 
Peace could be bought! te 
Ah! happy thought! with 

At Mammon’s shrive, s devotee, must 

The Midas touch seem’d given me, find 
For wealth untold, incre 
Upon me roll’d. you | 
Mad with delight, oll 
My half-dazed sight, cools 

Caught no glimpse ‘neat! Mammon’s garb He 

Of cloven foot, nor poison d barb. but 

hese soon again such’ 

Woke haantiog pain. No 

Next Love’s own hand, of P 

With magic wand, citash 

Stirr d to its inmost depths my soul; he fo 
Then over all a sweet peace stole, ons 
And clouds of night Nai 
Fore’er took flight! 0. J. suppl 
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VINCENT LUTTREL; 


OR, 
FRIENDSHIP BETRAYED,. 
By the Author of “ Fighting for Freedom,” etc, ete. 


—»—— 
CHAPTER XV. 

Two lawyers, when a knotty case was o'er, 

Shook hands and were as good friends as before. 

**Zounds |” says the losing client, ‘how comes yaw 

To be ooh good friends, who were such foes just 

vaw P” 

“* Thou fool,” says one, “‘ we laywers, though so keen, 

Like shears, ne’er cut ourselves, but—what’s be- 

tween!” 

ArTrkR a momentary pause Mr. Sharp said: 

“Your debts appear to be a trifle under six 
thousand, unsecured. We will not discuss the 
validity or the legulity of the claims. | “Still, 
there seem to be, luckily, only four or five cre. 
ditors, and of these two or three, you are 
inclined to think, will decline to accept the 
contemplated proposition of .a shilling in, the 
pound, so the proportion of the objections may 
emount to between four and five thousand 
pounds of the total amount of your debts. 
The said objections, we will presume, are 
only two in number, or we may even extend 
them to three. Now we must, have in our 
prepared list at least six of the principal 
creditors who will immediately prove and then 
vote for the acceptation of the proposed com. 
position of a shillicg in the pound for their 
five to six thousand pounds. '‘I'hese, together 
with the balance of bona fide creditor consents, 
must swamp the opposition, If you. cannot 
find friends to prove, although it will of course 
increase the expense, we may be able to assist 
you in that way ”’ 

Vincent Luttre) was certainly becoming enlight- 
ened and began to understand the knavery of 
cooked accounts and sham ¢reditors. 

He had no scruples of conscience or honesty, 
but he felt really ashamed of being a party to 
such proceedings. 

Not so Mr, Sharp. That ‘‘ gentleman by Act 
of Purliament’’ seemed to enjoy the mental exer- 
citation of kuavery, and was quite buoyant when 
he found that Vincent Luttrel had no considera- 
tions of qualms, 

Names were suggested, accepted, rejected, and 


supplied, and after much conversation Mr. Sharp | 





[VINCENT’S LITTLE DINNER. ] 


succeedel in drafting a balance sheet, showing 
debts to the amount of thirteen thousand three 
hundred and fifty odd pounds. 

This was sketched out, and approved as a basis to 
-- altered, amended, - and added to at a future 

me, . 

Mr. Sharp now betook himself to ectibbling on a 
new sheet of paper, this time ruled for money 
columns, muttering as he went on with his notes. 

Thirteen shillings, and fourpence. Registrar 
and stamping, forty-two shillings. 

And he noted down the sums—thirteen letters, 
offer of composition at three shillings and fourpence, 
copies of ditto, stamp—amount, thirteen hundred 
and fifty-nine pounds, 

“Ahem! Five and four are niné, and four 
are thirteen, You'll excuses me, Mr. Luttrel, but 
as you are a perfect stranger and come to us with- 
out introduction from a client, a payment to cover 
cash out of pocket would be no more than reason- 
able,’ 

“Certainly, my dear sir,’’ said the client. “I 
will give you twenty pounds for your receipt on ac- 
count of costs.”’ 

“I do trast you will exeuse my mentioning 
money, dear sir, but it is usual in these cases, 
lest, ha! ba! we should find ourselves included in 
the composition, ha! ha!—to secure ourselves in 
the matier of costs out of pocket. ‘Chere is the re- 
ceipt, sir;’’” 

‘September 10, 18—. Received from Mr. Vin- 
cent Luttrel the sum of twenty pounds on account 
of bill of costs rendered.—Quillet and Sharp.’ 

“T have seen no bill of cogts,’’ said Luturel, read- 
ing over the receipt. 

**Of course not. It is a mere form. You skall 
have our bill of costs when we have made you free of 
yur other obligations.”’ 

Vincent Luttrel pocketed the receipt, 

Mr. Sharp rose and applied to the bell-pull. Enter 
Smivins. 

* Has Mr. Quillet returned ?”’ 

** Yes, sir.” 

* Tell him I want him,” 

“He's goue out again, sir—down to Westminster, 
I think.” 

“Very good, Let Robertson to call at the Pro- 
ay Office for the stamped copy of Mr. Harrison’s 
will,” 

Now Mr, Quillet was in the Lack room, awaiting 
the close of Mr, Sharp’s interview, witu their new 
client. 

















“Give these papers to Lawrence to copy. Tell 
him the clear draft of title of the Dirtmould estate 
must be delivered at ten on Thursday. Thompson 
must go to Serjeants’, Inn and file those affidavits. 
That'll do, Smivins. Going westward, Mr. Luttrel? 
By the bye, I’m beyond my lunch time.” 

“Will you favour me with your company, of 
rather may I make one with you wherever you please 
to take that refreshment ?”’ asked Luttrel ; “ you know 
best the good places in this quarter of the town.”” 

Mr. Sharp’s bait had taken, Vincent Luttrel was 
hooked, 

The man of law, gaily chatting of nothing in par- 
ticular, led the way down the dirty old staircase and 
out into the dark quadrangle; thence, by the foul 
lane of St. Clement's, now swept away by the besom 
of improvement, they passed under the arched en- 
trance, also demolished, into the churchyard of St. 
Clement Danes. 

Carr’s restauraunt, then newly established, swung 
its portals easily to the pressure of Mr. Sharp’s 
arm, 

They entered the dining-room, Mr. Sharp ex- 
changing a nod of recognition with several of the 
occupants of boxes. 

Having selected one that was unoccupied, de- 
posited their hats upon the brass roda placed for that 
purpose above the partitions, and adjusted themselves 
on the spring-stuffed seats, a waitor placed himself 
at the end of the neatly laid table, while Mr. Sharp 
proeéeded to con the “ bill of fare this day ” which 
had been handed to him. 

“Soups: Julienne, Oxtail, Gravy, Crecy. Ahem! 
Idon’t carefor soup. Fish: Salmon and Lobster 
sauce, Turbot and ditto, Filletted Soles, Stewed 
Eels, What think you of turbot 2?” 

Luttrel assented. 

“Follow with whitebait, waiter,’’ 

Yes, sir.” 

Need we say that the proposed luncheon expanded 
into a dinner of fish, entrees, and joints, followed by 
sweets and cheese, tu allof which, with appropriate 
fluids, Mr. Sharp did ample justice. 

A couple of bottles of wine followed with some 
choice cigars, 

It was nearly séven o’clock before Vincent Luttrel 
proceeded westward in a hansom cab, while Mr. 
Sharp, with a somewhat surprising mode of pro- 
gression, made the best of his way back to his 
chambers, 
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Bere Mr. Quillet, bis irate partner, was awaiting 
his return in no amiable frame of mind at what he 
called his “scandalous and unbusiness-like mode 
of absenting himself guzzling with a client with 
money in his pocket, when he knew he was waiting 
for some of the indispensable to take home to Mre, 
Q., and the little Q’s. 

Mr. Sharp, however, was by no means apol 
in his replies, and Master Smivins wasedt 
amused by many .recriminations, @rhigh 
impression on his wind that there fee moe 
choos between his two masters on the goons of 
honesty or good manners, 


——— 


CHAPTER XV. | 


WHATSYSR might be the moral or social defatts of 
Mr. Quiliet or Mr. Sharp pergonally and profes. 
sionally there can bée no @isputing they were eapitel 
menof business and first-rate fellows in a) tat @om- , 








ceryed technica! trickety and tripping Sp 68 ap. | 


ponént, @nd when they did eatéi one napping they 


made him pry the penalty of his meg!ect, 

They were indeed erful fellows in @ut 
systemratic knavery, thatis on the wind of 
the daW, and they exercised an increased ‘og 


disereditable ingenuity in perverting = 
tented statutes for the protection of the tor, 
bowest trader, and unfortunate debtor, itite Gmstru- 


ments for plundering cach of these d in 
securing nha Wey aah spendthrifte aud ting 
cheats from the legal cousequences of #helt #uggality 


or profligacy. f 
an ingenions method of drawing am@ gehding 


Hy 
the notices, and the ¢huice of an in day 
and place, Vincent Luttrel’s first for a 
“private arrangement” was as Mr. Sharp @eslarcd 


got over most successfully. The chair 
to Luttrel, chosen ‘by the majority of 
sent, was creditor for a large amount. 
with affected anger, after all sorts of 
non-existent property of the debtér, 
thought had not been disclosed, but ‘was baffled by 
the candour of Mr. Sharp, and finally indignantly 
accepted the shilling, His example was followed 
with tacit alacrity by such a number of “ dummies,” 
and by two or three bona fide creditors, that as 
Mr. Sharp observed, when the cbairman had sigtied 
the sheets of assenting * proofs,’’ the businiess.of the 
day ‘ was settled most satisfactorily,” andthe second 
meeting for ‘confirmation of the rgsolution” iwas 
then and there fixed. 

The secon mee ing came,and asolitary recalcitrant 
creditur who had missed astendipg op.she former 
occasion, owing to the celerity, with which. it, ad- 
jouryed, venturing to suggest a suspicion of the bona 
fides of proof of ove.of the scheduled parties, was 
immediately, as Mr. Sharp said, “very properly sat 
pon an extinguished,”’ not only by the indignant 
acceptors of the propused “shilling,” who were pre- 
sett in a majority, but vy the “ proxies “held by Mr. 
Bharp as the attorney for other creditorg in their 
unavoidable absence. Once again all ‘the “ proofs ” 
were signed by the chairman, and the sheets duly 
stamped by the régistrar at the court. 

Mr. Vincent Luttrel was now congratulated by 
both his attorneys on the business being virttally 
over ; and in compliance with an unmistakable hint, 
they and a certain member of select frienis not only 
dined with their client at a neighbouring tavern, 
bat invited the chairmau and_ principal—sham— 
creditors to the liberal spread, 

At the dinner Mr. Sharp undertook to settle with 
these accommodating perjurers, and he did so at;so 
cheap a rate that quite astounded Vincent Luttrel, 
who had previonsly no idea at what a shabby price 
roguery sold itself in the market, 

he net result was that Mr. Sharp got Mr, Luttrel 
“ whitewashed ”’ of six thousand pounds for as many 
shillings, plus twenty-five pounds as expenses to 
the fictitious creditors and seventy-five pounds to 
their excellent firm: making a total of four hundred 
pounds, 

Vincent Luttrel was, of course the “ veritable 
Amphitryon”’ of the settling dinner, from which he 
escaped, utterly disgusted, so soon as Common civility 
would permit him. 

Seven days after he received a formal, discharge 
from all his creditors, and with it a bill of costs go 
ingeniously spun out, that thoagh he stared a little 
at the sum toral he instantly weoded his way down 
to the dirty abode of his serviceable solicitors and 
paid them the balanee, heartily glad when he found 
himself out in the Strand and free from any farther 
appointments emanating from the office of -Messre, 
Quillet aud Sharp and headed ‘ Re—yourself.”’ 

+ - ” * * 

“ Luttrel, my boy, where the deuce have you been 
hiding yourself? They've had all sorts of rumours 
about you at the club. One fellow said you'd gone 
off fishing aud shooting and rowing, and another that 









von were in Spain, or Paris, or at Monaco. or Baden- 
Baden; another suggested the Albert Nyanza or 
Timbuctoo. So you see they picked out nice places. 
But, joking apart, you might have given your friends 
a hint before you left town. 

It was Jasper Dorrington who thus bantered our 
hero. He bad run up to London, so he pretended to 
*his father, to see to some business matters, but really 
to slip off from the metropolis by the special races 
train which was advertised by the Great Northern to 
leave King’s Gross on the following morning ata 

nine for Doncaster, reaching the North- 

jhaad-quarters of racing in good time for ‘the 

er’ andreturning its patrons to the metro- 
before the hour of midnight. 

* > and wee the St. Leger run?” asked 
Tt oO 
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This vehicle, with & 
Cocktail from Qua: , aud all subs paid as 
the United University Olub and Athensum, then 
under the rule of Eph. Bond, and more noted for 
play than would now be tolerated, placed Vincent 
Luttrel in a gentlemanly position asa ‘man about 
town.” 

What his fature plans were must be told here- 
after. 

Vincent was punctual:on ithe platform at Kiag’s 
Cross on the following morniug; aud we neod hardly 
say that nuwerons regagnitions, were made.of ; bim- 
self and Jagpar Dorrington by all sorts sporting 
men, members of “Tatts,” “ The Purf Club,” “ The 
Four-inyhand,”’ and,‘ the like-o’—that,” as the York- 
shire tykes, towards whose native sail they were 
bound, would characterise them, 

Three puffs, three pants, and & Yapiily increasing 
doublesdrumming, and of wet tid fading Sxpress 
en route for Doncaster. 

But first we will note a little episode which in- 
volves the composition of the company oscupying 
the compartment: in which Jasper Dorrington end 
Vincent Luttrel were seated. 

Among the public characters on the platform was 
atall, bony, common-locking man, in a long drab 
great-coat, of hard box-cloth, a loose black tie, and 
an unfashionable, hard, round hat ; he was moreover 
without gloves, and,carried neither bag nor travelling-, 
case. 

He was standing alone near a first-clags carriage, 
on the door of two gompartments of which, the 
moment he made hi® appearance, two obsequious 
railway porters hastened to place a board with the 
word “engaged’’ printed thereon, and in one of 
these, with the same alacrity, the rug and bag of the 
tall mechanic-looking mn were deposited. ‘The 
men touched their caps and retired, one of them 
hastening to the doorway of a parcel-room and 
emerging with a board some two feet by threes and a 
half, coveret with green ‘cloth, accompanied by a 
smal! bag of the same material drawn at the neck 
by a green cord. Without a word at an approving 
nod from the manfthe board was also deposited in the 
compartment. Almost every passer-by nodded, or 
seemed to be acquainted with the man, and some 
exchanyed “a good day.” 

At length a couple of stout red-faced pablican look- 
ing men hove in sight and with them a cordial greeting 
occurred, 

“Ha, Snelling, ha, Jommy, how do? your’ late | 
I’ve secured two compartments here. If you don’t 
play going down go in the first one, If you mean to 
shuffle the books this is it. I expect Bird and'Bake,”” 

One of the men passed on. 

* Thank’ee, John, I've a splitting headache this 
morning, aud played a leetle too late last night 
By-bye ; see you on the stand.” 

The other remuijued and on a signal to a porter by 
John Davis, for he it was, the key was turved and 
he was admitted to the compartment at the door of 
which Jobn Davis stood. 


} rather take his w 
} the writt : 


Vincent Luttrel and Jasper Dorringtea emerged! 
from the booking-office, 

“ Dorringtony” said Vineent Lauttrel, “there's a 
character, do you know him ?” 

“T’ve seen him , but never spokem to him, 
It’s the Levia it, John Davis?” 

“Exactly so. 1 Wyu't introduce you, He hates 
formality and und ds no introduction but an 
offer to lay or to the odds, He’s a pleasaut 
fellow though, not the least .purse~proud, and with 
a strong spice of native humour. Originally a fore- 
man of car; at Oubite’s, the great builders, he 
began by investing jin half: 
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that are not punctnal, and 
. ‘Get in #f you like.” 


| the train to retarn 
were being closed 





‘ a detonating ball. 
: d was iu short space of the 
i Vincent in-passing bade John Davis good 
morning. | 
The latter stopped him. 


** Did I not see you at Crewe some nine months 
since ? Your name’s Luttrel? I owe you eight half- 
6 about that cripple Clinker, don’t I?” 

incent Juttrel Jaug hed. 

ag? re tight, Mr. Davis. Whatememory!’”’ 

**Tt’s my business. They’re full forward. Jump 
in here with your friend ; room for two. 

They,aboepted his invitation,;and were soon fole 
—_— by' John Davis, who looked from the win- 

ow, ; 

“There they are,’ said. he. “Serve ’em right, 
They’ve jumped in fowards,the tail of the train. } 
| wouldn’t have let 'em in if they had comehere. Nor 

; won Ah any other station. Why ean’t people keep- 
ime 

Joan Davis wasmever behind time himself, anleds 
from unavoidable circumstances, and he eduld not 
pardon unpundtuality io eee. “4 

“There's the table and books,” said John Davis, 
pointing to the greep board and bag, I’m not going 
to myself, at least not at the present momen 
but Sars in the tools in case some partity 

6 may here {inform the reader that John Davis, 
= wydl sh glen meg Wee & potsiant attéen- 
t nei méstings, actual i 
Agee pe a oie ‘ wth torn i 
ong lines that on his appearance—he 
liberal at stated 5 fot such services—the Divo 
ters hastened to gocure hitii such seats as he desired 
and an exclusive compartment, with such other ao- 
mmodations as might reudér the journey more 


The red-faced man an@ Luttrel expressed their 
satisfaction with the, proposal, and Jasper oe 
tou ‘and Snelling algo joining, the table was placed 
on'their knées, two packs taken frou the bag and short 
whist and five-shilling points was proposed. ih out- 
ting, the red- manaud Vincent became partners, 
and after six games, of which they won the first and 
third and ‘then the fourth and fifth, géioing oth 
rubbers, with several bye-bets, Jasper Dottiags 
further proposed a cliange for hazard, Which was 
agreed to, all to come in. 

7 dice ‘were produced and seven’s the main 
called. 

Vincent Luttrel followed with a nick ; thereafter 
to a like main Jasper threw ‘crabs,’ and from that 
moment until the train slackenéed speed at the tidket- 
platform the same ill-luck pursued bim, and fn a 
lesser degree the others, 80 that when the party 
alighted the red-faced man and Luttrel were the 
winners, the one of seventy and the other a hundred 
and fifty pounds, 

The party adjourned to the “ George ” for a enaek 
and thence away by the well known lime-tree avenue 
to the stand onthe Town Moor, where “the blue 
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for. 

At the stand Jasper Dorrington met a friend, the 
Honourable ‘Mr. Fazakerely, whom he introduced to 
Vincent Luttrel, 

A bystander might have seen, but Jasper did not, 
a very mysteriots sort of signalling between the 
honourable gentleman and Vincent Luttrel, manifestly 
with the object of preventing, him from acknowledg- 
1 aoe acquaintance, 

uttrel took the hint and Mr. Fazakerley, after 
the first interchange of civilities, said: 

“By-the-bye, Dorrington, I've not seen you since 
we met in Paris. Where are you and yout friend 
staying ? 

Jasper Dorrington explained they had come down 
by that morning’s express, and that they intended 
Bao that evening. 

* Pooh, pooh, that’ll never do, Here.are Morris, 
Reynolds, Mason, Macginnis, and myself: we've 
Bell Cottage here for the week, furnished for twenty- 


* A messenger was despatched, who shortly re- 
turned with the desired volumes. Of course it was 
a ‘foregone conclusion’ for Jasper'’s five hundred 
and his friends who backed him ; the two ‘ authori- 
ties’ (in spelling Walker servilely copies Johnson 
throughout) had the word incorrectly spelt ‘Rain- 
deer,’ with an a for an e!”’ 

And thus the jeunesse doree of England within a 
few short years, risked and lost or won thousands on 
puerilities, now, let us hope, legitimately confined to 
the arena of ‘a sixpenuy tea-room, or a juvenile 
school-party. 

The reader is assured that the writer haa here 
“nought set down in malice,” but simply recorded a 
eae within his own knowledge and observa- 
‘tion. 


OHAPTER XVI. 


Tr wonld well répay the writer for the labour he 
has bestowed upon this life-history, of which the lead- 





five guineas, slaveys, fire, and lights incl 
Precious sight cheaper than ‘an hotel. Grab as you 
like, go in avd out when you please, ask your friends, 


atid do what you like by tipping the servants, You, 


must stay to-night, you and your friend: we'll take 
no Genial. Macginnis swears by you, I can tell you, 
since you helped Him to break the bank at Hamburg. 
Why you ‘havent even the excuse of your return 
ticket, for I see the Northern has made them available 
up to thé close of the meéeting. say you, Mr, 
a—a—Luttrel ?” 

“T'm iu the bands of my friend Dorrington,’’ re- 
plied Vincent. “I have ho promise to paterfamilias 
to sleep at home to-night or to-morrow night, for 
that matter.” 

“Nor 1,” said Jasper: “T werely said that busi- 
ness. might detain me in town, but otherwise I 
anticipated returaing home on Friday at latest.” 

‘* You'll come, then, Dortington, after the races, to 
the Cottage. We've a olly party, I can assure you, 
Have you atything on Vauban, if so get it off or hedge 
it. He*ll have Hermit before him, but Achievement 
will show him her tail. It’s the straight tip, depend 
on’t, Jasper, Ta, ta, till seven o'clock ; mind seven, 
sharp, for a plain dinner and fine wine. Tod 
Heatley bas sent that down special. There'll ke 
somé choice chaps with us, and some ladies and 
music in thé evening, you dog; it keeps the fellows 
from drinking if it does nothing else. Good bye!” 

And the Honourable Fitzhardinge Fazakerley,whose 
“hondur,” as Byron says, “was more before his 
name than after,” kissed the tips of his buckskin 
gloves and made his exit from the enclosure into 
which Jasper and Vincent had entered daring this 
conversation. 


This great Doticaster race ‘has been so often de- | 


scribed that we shall not run the risk of repetition. 
Suffice'it to say that the “tykes” roared as lustily 
as before or since upon similar occasions, that Jasper 
and Vincent, acting on Fazakerley’s “ tip,”’ were 
fortanate fn laftiding the winder in Achievement, 
while fn “ place beiting’” they were favoured by 
the fact that four horses had this honour thatspecial 
year, and that Hermit and Vauban ‘won them their 
money. 

‘That évening the young men visited Bell “a fe 
whére they were most cordially weloomed. 18 
result may be soon told. The Honourable Mr. 
Fazakerley did not patronise commoners, or. noble- 
men for that matter, unless it might “‘ put money in 
his purse.” His compauions in the “ venture” 
were neither more nor Jess than “‘ play-men.”’ Ac- 
cordingly the stakes were high, and what was more 
the most bizarre bets were made on the most absurd 
subjects. One of these, we remember, would have 
excited the contempt.of the conductors of that latest 
American qtackery, a “Spelling Bee.” In the 
course of conversation, the Running Rein and 
Orlander ease turning up, the notorious Reindeer 
was mentioned; and, as if by accident, thé 
spelling Of the name Was disputed. Five hun- 
dred level Was offered and laid, after some bold 
chaff on university education, that Jasper Dorring- 
ton could ‘not Write the word “ Rein-deer” correctly. 
The wager was accepted, and the question was put 
how should the wager be decided ? 

‘““’Aw, aw,” interposed the Honourablé Fitzhar- 
dinge Fazakerley, with the insouciance of Sothern 
in Lord Dundreary. Aw, don’t see pawsitively how 
stch & Yery siniple Word can be spelt wong. up- 
ses you take Jolinson and Walker—aw—aw—vewy 
earned autliowity the old.doctor, vewy ; and Walker 
too, Yewy good for pwonunciation specially, We'll 
be bound by Johnson and Walker,” 

Both parties assented, Jasper wrote the word, 
“ Reindeer.” ‘The layer of the bat objected. 

‘Has’ anybody got a Walker?” asked some one. 

There was no reply. e 

You gan get one in the town, Any abiidgment 
will do. They all spell the same way. 








ing incidents and episodes have their counterpart in 
his own experience, if, by stripping the false glare 
and glamour from what have come to be called, by a 
perversion of the meaning of words, “ sporting life’ 

iand “sporting men,”’ he could show mere gambling 
and betting in their sordid and naked deformity. 
Young men and the rising generation migtit be there- 
by warned from ruinous courses, and many a fair 
prospect and goodly fortune be preserved. 

Legitimate sporting is the ornament aud the de- 
light of trae country life. ‘The horse, the hound, the 
gun, the rod, the bat, the bow, the boat, the yacht, 
all tarnish in tating, lunting, shooting, angliag, 
cricket, archery, rowing, and sailing, the sports and 
the exercises whith every Englishman rejoices in and 
loves. We are no sour Puritans who woald restrict 
or condemn the “récreatione of the people. Horse« 
racing is an amusement in which,” as Admiral Rous, 
has well remarked, “all Glasses participate. Its en- 
joyment is not confued to the rich or to the owners 
of the noble animals who contend, but it is a source 
of healthy recreation and pleasure to individuals of 
every rank.”” No-one who has witnessed the 
gathering of the tens of thousands on Epsom Downs 
on a Derby day, the more aristocratic ‘assemblages 
of Ascot and Goodwood, or the great “ people’s holi- 
day” of the north celebrated on the Town Moor of 
Doncaster on occasion of the St. Leger contest, will 
dispute this. What a social disgrace and a public 
crimé then, is it, that the sordid vice of gambling, the 
accursed greed of gain, should mar and disfigure the 
national and rural sport, and overlay it wellnigh to 
its destraction by the crying sins -of the great city, 
fraud, trickery, debauchery and gautbling: but so 
it is, and such it is the duty of the true painter of 
society to delineate and to exhibit it, for the warn- 
ing and instruction of the young and imprudent, 

hat were the merits or the beauty, the fleet- 
news or the endurance, of the noble animals engaged 
in the race to the coterie miscalled sporting men who 
made Bell Cottage their temporary headquarters ? 
Nothing; except as elements Or quantities in a 
caloalation of the doctrine of chances, to be made the 
instrument of money~plunder of the uninitiated or 
the unwary. 

To these the horses were merely so many counters 
of a certain value, and if by false representations, 
Fdlsehoods, ot any roguery or meanness any of these 
could ‘be forced up to & false value, or unduly de- 
pressed and depreciated, that was their profit aud 
advantage. 

Yet these wreckers of young men’s fortunes, hopes, 
health and ‘prospects were and are, in vulgar parlance, 
** sporting men,” without one attribute of the real 
sportsman appértaining to them! 

Jasper Dorfitigton was yet in feverish slumber iu 
a small, but cheerful bedchamber of the “ cottage,” 
whither, after much wine and more cardplaying, he 
had been Cdtiveyéd by his soberer companions, when 
a nice party assembled in the stables attached to 
the hotse, 

It consisted of Morris, Macginnis, the Honourable 
Fitzhardinge Fazakerley,and Vincent Luttrel. 

"Upon my sowl,” began Macginnis, “ It'll niver 
do to press this young fellow for the whole of last 
night’s losings. It'll kick up a scandal and spoil our 
little game. They'll say its a ‘plant.’ He sthood 
the five huidetd about the spellin’ lofke a lambkin, 
so T’d jist advise @ division of that same, and we’ll 
take his note of hand for a nominal, jist to kape up 
the dbligastiam to us. I'll explain the whole thing 
to ‘hith, if youll lave it to me, and make him 
thereby grateful for our friendship and liberality.’’ 

* A good idea, Mac, and I'll join him im the note 
of hand,” said Luttrel ; “then Pll pay you, Mac- 
ginnis, a hundred and fifty and Mason fifty and hold 
the note——”’ 

“ Faith, an’ I'd like to see a shmall dividend of that 
same hundred aud fifty,’ fnterposed Macginnis, 
laughing, 





‘*I dare say you woald, and so you shall!” replied 


Luttrel, “for I’m serious. It's business we're 
talking of, Mac. That payment, whieh you will ac- 
knowledge, [ shall represent to him as my share of 
our five hundred pound joint-note of hand, As to 
the five hundred pound about the ‘ Reindeer’ sell—I 
must call things by their plain names—I propose 
that you fonresch take a hundred, Fiiz and Suew- 
ing must ‘stand in’ for fiftyeach. I, of course, give up 
my hundred to be divided, and in lieu will hold the 
note of hand against Dorrington in trust for the 
general benefit, less my advance of the hundred. Is 
that clear and what say you, gentlemen ?” 

“That your’ea mighty cute chap, Misther Luttrel,” 
said Macginnis, “ but where’s the hundred we're to 
get down in part. discount of the bill that we haven’t 
got yet, and that I’m thinking I'll bethe person to git 
afther all ?” 

Luttrel laughed. It was an ambiguous, sardonic 
laugh. 

“Why Mao, your’e as unbelisving as a Jew,’ and 
Luttrel stepped aside to a closed eorubin, on the lid 
of which he opened a commercialsiooking pocket- 
case of many compartments, and took therefrom 
what seomed to be about half a quire of bank-notes, 
Placing them on the board under his left hand he 
sitentied to snap up with his damp right thamb 
the corners of each note, and seiziug it by the under- 
side with the forefinger of the same hand ascertain 
that but one sheet of the crisp and valuable paper 
passed in counting, Macginnis and Mason watehed 
him eagerly, the Honourable Fitzhardinge Fazaker- 
ley languidly. 

“By my troth, Misther Luttrel, that book of your’s 
contains some very pretty readings of a sort I 
didn’t see much of at my anivatsity. If a lafeof it 
wid a raspberry tart in the corner, made of the 
words ‘ one hundred’ done in white crossbars, is to 
come to my share, yer humble sarvant is quite ready 
to receive that same.” 

“ There it is, Mac, I never say what I don’t mean,’ 
rejoined Vincent Luttrel, selecting a hundred pound 
*Bank of England” from the pile and handing it 
over to his Irish confederate, Dou't you see that 
young Dorrington must suppose me his friend and 
fellow sufferer?” 

“Bedad,and that’s what I was thinkin’ myself whin 
I opened this bi s, Ses I to myseli, we can niver 
shtand to demandin’ fifteen hundred won from w 
young fellow whin he was so fogged as this gossoon 
sartiuly was last night. ‘There’d be a hullabulloo 
that ’ud sphlit up our snug little parties at the 
cottage, and "ud may be kill the goose as well as 
cook our own, Misther Luttrel. So 1’ll consider this 
asa discharge in fullof my share of the proposed 
note for five hundred, and as to yer own two hun 
dred and fifty, my dear boy, it’s sich a thrifle between 
friends that I beg you'll niver miation it again.’’ 

Mason, here’s your fifty,’’ said Luttrel, coolly. 

You're a brick, Luttrel,” was the rejoinder of 
that personage, as he pocketed the ‘ William Mar- 

shall. 





**And now, lads, we’ll in to breakfast,” added 
Luttrel. “I shall leave to you, Mac, to broach the 
delicate subject of last night’s play; bat mind you 
must deal tenderly with the matter, and regret that 
both he and I should have forced you, by our resolute 

ersistance in seeking révanche, to pile up your good 

ack against your will, You understand me?”’ 

**I’d be a dunderhead if I didn’t,” replied Mao. 

Aw, aw,” interjected the Honourable Fitzhar- 
dinge Fazakerley, who had hitherto remained silent, 
‘it’s weally surpwising how modest mewit is over- 
looked, It’s my pwecious modesty that wuins me, 
Didn’t I hear you say something, Fwiend Luttrel, 
about Fitz ‘standing in,’ and Snewing? Well, I’m 
quite weady to take both our fifties if it’s not incon» 
venient ”” 

* Hal ha! Fitz,” said Luttrel, “ that’s not bad. 
I sould have certainly handed over the amount but 
for a little mem, I have here of seven to one in 
twenties, where I took the odds of you and your 
partner the field against the winner, so that I left 
over twenty against your ‘firm’ for the settling day.” 

There was a general laugh at the expense of the 
‘Honourable’ blackleg, who nothing disconcerted 
merely drawled out; 

* What a pwecious idiot [ was to wemind you of 
that, Luttrel! I wasn’t quite sure whether my part. 
ner booked that ridiculous bet, but of course it must 
be so if you wemember it. I leave all these trouble- 
some things, especially ‘settliugs,’ to my partner ; it 
somehow spoils a fellah’s play—at least it does mine 
—when I wack my brain about odds and cross- 
wagers ” 

Luttrel smiled and the others laughed outright, 
for there was not a keener or a closer calculator than 
the Honourable Fitzhardinge Fazakerley among the 
hardest-headed speculators of ‘‘ the ring.” 

The programme thus arranged the confederater 
joined the gang and its unsuspecting victim, 
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Jasper Dorrington, too, awoke that morning ata 


ate hour with a splitting headache, wh'ch a confused 
recollection of the overnight’s occurrences was 
hardly calculated to abate. 

Gradually the incideuts appeared to arrange them- 
selvas in their natural order. There,was the music 
and the singing, and the champagne supper, the 
flirtation with Laura Bell and the other lady ; but 
how did he and Luttrel come to sit down to cards 
after the women retired ? and what demon possessed 
him to double his stakes until a ruitious amount was 
lost by himself and his partner. Could Luttrel pay ? 
He could not. ‘ 

Then he had some dreamy idea that Luttrel did 
stake and pay five hundred pounds and owe two 
hundred and fifty. If so, he must be shot at for 
seven hundred and fifty. 

His mouth was parched, his brain seemed burning. 
The affair must come to his parents’ knowledge ; it 
was too large to conceal. 

The sum was beyond his immediate means of pay- 
ment ; for Jasper Dorrington had always lived up to 
and oftentimes beyond the margin of his liberal 
father’s allowance and his own comparatively small 
income. 

Thus meditating he dressed slowly, and as the 
clock struck twelve descended, with a heavy heart 
and throbbing temples, to the breakfast parlour. 

He had made an attempt on some anchovy toast 
and swallowed acup of strong tea, qualified by a 
chasse of cognac, when the precious party, whose 
conversation we have detailed came in, full of joke 
and laughter. 

“By the powers, Misther Dorrington, but I can’t 
exactly compliment yer upon looking fresh this fine 
morning’; you shud have bin out with us to the tan~ 
ground, jist to see the craytures in the Cup take 
their airly gallops. There was Yorkshire Relish— 
an’ no bad thing is that same sauce with a tinder 
sthake—wint along in a style that you’d say was 
good with any sort of fish, or fowl, or horseflesh for 
that matther, Put your money, Misther Dorrington, 
on “the Relish,” or else on Ringdove, who went like 
a bird and no mistake.” 

* Never mind spoiling a fellow’s breakfast, Mac, 
about the horses. I’m hungry asa hunter. What 
say you, Fitz?” said Luttrel. 7 

“Aw aw, I was just thinking that a welish—a 
devilled biscuit anda glass of maraschino—would 
cuit me better than tea. I'll begin with a little black 
coffee, Woberts,” saidhe turning to the attendant 
‘‘and then the biscuit, and aw, aw, some Kircher- 
wasser. You have it, Woberts, I know. Oh, Dorrings 
ton, good morning—deuced glad I wasn’t in your 
little set last night—I should have dropped in for it 
too—never saw odds run so counter in all my born 
days. Aw, aw, let me see, Luttwell, my good fellah 
I can’t vewy much sympathise with you because 
you’re generally so lucky all wound.” 

“I’m not desirous’‘of being sympathised with, 
particularly when I feel I don’t deserve it, Mr. 
Fazakerley,” replied Vincent Luttrel in a tone of 
assumed indignation.’ ‘I consider myself, friend 
Jasper, asin part the cause of your losses by my 
consenting to your doubling stakes.” 

‘“*Aw,aw, my good fellah, don’t be wiled at my 
remarks. I’m so very apt when I open my mouth 
to put my foot in it, that weally I had better hold 
my tongue.” 

‘Take yer sates and listen, boys,” interposed 
Macginnis, “and don’t be shquabbling over shpilt 
milk. I’ve bisniss to lay before ye,” aud the Irish 
blackleg, after some preliminary blarney which ex- 
torted » smile from the loser himself, proceeded to 
set forti: what he called “a provosition to make 
matters pleasant to all partie.s” 

Jasper Dorrington felt, once or twice, his pride 
hurt at the remarks and coarse jests of Macgiunis, 
but the vice of gambling, among its other degrada- 
tions, has the sad effect of blunting the fine feeling 
of honest independence which pridesitself in “‘ owing 
no man aught.’ 

Hence he found himself laughing, against his bet- 
ter judgment, at vulgar sarcasms against honesty, 
which was treated as French comedies treat married 
fidelity, as a wretched gaucherie to be laughed at by 
men of spirit and of the world, 

And when the impudent Irish adventurer put the 
case of foregoing the demand of the fifteen hundred 
pounds due to himself and friends for stakes and 
bye bets, on the ground that he’d “be shot rather 
than throuble a frind, or for that matther any frind 
of afrind, for the dirty money till it was entirely 
convanient to settle,” and wound up by what he 
called letting Jasper and Vincent “down aisy,’’ the 
proud son of proud a baronet hailed the proposed five 
hundred pound joint note of hand as a welcome re- 
lief from a dreaded embarrassment and a rescue 
from impending exposure, 

The promissory note for five hundred pounds was 
accordingly drawn in favour of Maczinnis and Mason, 
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who handed the same over to Vincent Luttrel upon 
receipt of the cash, the latter acknowledging his re- 
sponsibility for Jasper’s moiety, and thus the young 
baronet returned to town by the five o’clock express 
on the day following the Leger minus five hundred 
pounds on a paid bet, under the thrallof his supposed 
friend, Vincent Luttrel, and, worsestill, his very soul 
degraded by the set of fellows whom iu his heart he 
despised and hated, but now feared. 

Such are the pexalties that must be paid even by 
the honourable gamester. 

Vincent Luttrel accompanied Jasper Dorrington to 
the metropolis; and the friends put up that night at 
the Great Northern Hotel. 

After a quiet little supper they sat in converse 
awhile, 

Jasper was moody and thoughtful, but occasionally 
rallied and endeavoured to'shake off a sense of un- 
worthy conduct, and of deceptive concealment prac- 
tised’towards his loviug and indulgent parents. 

As he had, however, ‘outrun the coxrstable’’ on 
this secret excursion he was fain to accept a loan of 
fifty from the friend to whom he was already under 
such deep obligations. 

Vinceut Luttrel lent the fifty with a declaration 
that his purse was at Jasper’s service, but the latter, 
as Luttrel knew he would, declined to trespass fur- 
ther on his kindness, and in reply to bis really sin- 
cere enquiry of how he could return his generous 
assistance, replied :— 

‘Pray don’t mention return if you don’t want to 
offend me, By the bye, Jasper, P’ve heard a good 
deal of the preserves down at your place. They 
must want afew guns over them just now, unless 
the pater has a battue ortwo next month. But en 
attendant the October long tails, how go the nut- 
brownson your farm land? No red-lexged French- 
men, I believe, are there ? Luoxy dog you are, Jasper ; 
my father left me no dirty acres, worse luck, so that 
when I want to knock the birds over I have to tres- 

pass on a friend for the privilege.” 


(Toe be continued.) 





BROUGHT TO LIGHT. . 





CHAPTER If. 


Mrs. TRACY meant to raise money on these stone’ 
and aid Dv Thionville. 

To what a pass must their intimacy have come 
when he could appeal to her for such «ssistance! Her 
brother, her poor dec-ived brother, she cried. F 

There was no self-righteousnessin her mind now. 
She was appalled, horror-stricken, but not sur- 
prised ; even then she was calm enough to tell her- 
self this, 

She darted away and entered the house, The 
carriage had not appeared yet. 

She put on her bonnet, and hurried downstairs, 
meeting Genevieve in the hall, 

* Autoine says you are going to drive into town,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ Will you give me a seat? One of my 
horses is lame. I was going to ask for the loan of 
yours, I have to see Monsieur Roland.” 

Genevieve looked disturbed and annoyed, 

“TI may be gone a long while,” she said; “I 
mean to visit Madame Janville, aud I have shop» 

ing——” , 
ee Oh, if I finish my business first, I can hire a 
carriage to briug me @ack,’’ interrupted Madame 
Brunault, with unusual sweetness, ‘“ I suppose you 
don’t mind my going, do you ?” 

Geneveive did not answer this thrust, 

“The carriage is waiting, if you are ready, was 
all she said, 

It was a drive of two miles, 

Madame Branault talked more than was her habit 
—wwas gay and amusing even, 

Genevieve had to shake off her evident depression, 
to answer, to appear unconcerned, 

That she succeeded tolerably was only an additional 
proof to Madame Branault that she was utterly false 
and hardened. 

She said nothing to waken any suspicion in 
Genevieve’s mind that she was being watched; did 
not even remark upon her pallor, or ask if she 
had a headache, as a less acute schemer might have 
done, 

Madame Brunault sat up erect and stately among 
the cushions, blaud and smiling, convinced that she 
was justice personified, 

She was grieved, indeed, for her brother, but she 
felt no gleam of pity for the wicked creature by her 
side, 

Let her suffer; she deservedit! Any compassion 
would be a culpable weakness, a condoning of sin 
such as no honorable mind could, for an instant, con- 
template. 





‘* Shall I drive you to the warehouse ?”’ Mrs, Tracy 


asked, as the carriage ontered the busy streszs, 

“ If not out of your way.” 

‘“ Not in the least,’’ and she gave the order. 

**So much obliged,” said Madame Brunault, as the 
carriage stopped at the gloomy old building, ‘1 
dare say I shall be home before you. Good bye,” 

She disappeared within the imposing doorway, and 
the carriage drove off. 

There was a cab-stand in the dull place where the 
warehouse stood. Madame Brunault hurried to the 
nearest cab. 

“ Follow the carriage,” she said. ‘Stop where it 
stops. Don’t lose sight of it.” 

he drove through several streets, and the cab 
stopped at last, The man descended irom his perch, 
and appeared at the door. 

‘* There is the Carriage, madame,”’ he said. 

Josephine looked out. ‘The barouche was drawn 
up before the entrance to a little building, which 

adame Brunault recognised. It was occupied by a 
man who had once been in her husband’s employment 
and whom she and Tracy had assisted. ; 

He lived on the upper floors, and in the lower sok ) 
old pictures and furniture. He lent money, too, on 
reasonable security, 

Madame Brunault paid the cabman and dismissed 
him. ‘Then she waited in the entrance of a gloomy 
old honse near until shesaw Geneveive come out and 
the carriage drive away, — 

After this she crossed the street, entered Mousieur 
Martin’s domain, aud made her way to a private 
room, 

The little, old, spectacled man was quite evercome 
by the honour of her visit, but she could not wait for 
his florid compliments to end. 

‘-T think I have been a good friend to you, Mar- 
tin,” she said, sharply. 

“The best a man ever had, madame,” he replied, 
with his hand on his heart, 

“Then [ expect you to tell me the truth. You 
don’t always do it; but this time you must,” re- 
turned Madame Brunault. “ Did you know the lady 
who has just left you ?’” 

“Yes,” Martin admitted, a good deal humbled. 
“Tt was Madame Tracy. But she did not know that 
I recognised her,”’ he added. 

** She came to borrow money on a set of diamonds, 
or on some stone cameos? You let her have 
it ” w 

“ Yos, madame,” 

The old man was evidently much relieved that she 
could state facts instead of asking questions. 

‘How much did she want?” 

“ Twenty-five thousand francs. She did not give 
me her real name. I said nothing. Ladies often 
have little debts they do not like to ask their hus- 
bands to arrange.” 

** Theydo,” replied Madame Brunault,bitterly. “For 
how long did she want it?” 

“Till January. Then, she explained to me, her 
own income came in; it- had been anticipated this 
year, and she found herself in need of this sum,” 

** Yes,’ said Madame Brunault, “I came to explain 
to you, because my sister has done a foolish thing. 
She wants this sum for a charity. I would not lend 
it to her, and her husband would not have given it if 
he had been here. Madame Tracy is very young and 
impulsive. She gives without considering—”’ 

“Ab, ah!” replied Martin, 

* But I must pay you the money, I cannot allow 
the jewels to remain, Make out a receipt, and give 
me the things. 1 will draw a cheque for you.” 

As Monsieur Martin would get the exorbitant in- 
terest all the same, and yet not be out of the use of 
his money for an hour, naturally he was delighted at 
this proposal. 

**T know you will be secret,”” Madame Brunault 
said, * Good-bye, now.” 

‘Then she went her way, with the cases of jewels 
safe in her possession. 

She drove to the warehouse, arranged a little busi- 
ness with Monsieur Roland, and then returned to the 
villa, anxious to arrive before Genevieve, 

It was late in the afternoon before Genevieve re- 
turned, 

There was a look of relief on the lovely, girlish 
face which Josephine perfectly comprehended. 

One more link in the chain of evidence, and it 
would be complete. 

There must be nothing left to doubt, no possibility 
of casting distrust on the account she was preparing 
for her brother. 

The whole must be based on the testimony of her 
own eyes. 

However much she might have distrusted Gene- 
vieve, I must do her the justice to say that she would 
have held her peace had not these positive proofs of 
misconduct come to her knowledge. 

Let Genevieve explain them, if she conld! Madame 
Brunault believed that she could be glad if the girl 





might prove her innocence; yet, with singalar incou- 
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sistency, she exulted that this was impossible. She 
would be put away—disgraced! 

Howard Mayne would hear of it, and be forced to 
Bear a portion of his sister’s shame! 

But this thought was nota desire for revenge. 
No, no! It was only that Madame Brunault loved 

ly a proof that sin must always meet with 
ts retribution! 

Still on the watch, she saw Genevieve leave the 
house towards sunset, pass through the gardens and 
shrubberies and take the path to the wooded cliff 
which hung over the sea. 

Then she hurried out in her turn and gained the 


‘wood. 

It wasa lovely haunt, The great chestnut trees 
spread their branches above a carpet of moss, In 
front rose the cliff, its wall in one place broken down 
by some tempest of past centuries, and giving a view 
of the beautiful sea, set like a picture in the gray 
frame of the rocks. 

A winding path led to the summit of the cliffs, 
where was a broad, open plateau, commanding a view 
of wonderful extent and magnificence. 

But she had no time to think ot its beauties, or 
notice the splendour of the southern sky, flaming 
with the glories of sunset, 

She hurried quickly but cautiously along to the 
top, and sanel behind a thicket of evergreens. 

osephine was standing there, her hands clasped in 
that of a man whose back was turned towards Madame 
Brunault ; but the latter could have sworn that she 
saw Count De Thionville. 

Genevieve was weeping softly, her beautiful eyes 
taised to her companion’s face, 

The still night air brought the words she spoke 
distinctly to her ears: 

‘You promise—you will not forget ?” 

The answer Madame Brunault did not hear. She 
saw De Thionville bow over the white hands he held 
and kiss them; then both he and Genevieve dis- 
— down the path on the opposite side of the 
cliff. 


Madame Brunault stood still. Presently she saw 
Genevieve appear in the wood below, alone, but 
Min sage still, and so she walked back towards the 

ouse, 

As the two ladies sat at dinner that night a tele- 
gram was brought in, saying Edward Tracy would be 
back on the next day, 

Genevieve read it, flung it across the table to 
her sister-in-law, and left the room without sayiog a 
word. 

Madame Brunault comprehended that Mrs, Tracy 
was frightened at her husband’s return—frightened 

ad angered. 

Later on Marguerite came in with a message from 
ner mistress. 

It was to the effect that Madame Tracy had a 
terrible headache and was going to bed. She begged 
her sister to excuse her, 

The two ladies met the next day at luncheon ; 
after that Genevieve retired to her own apartment, 
and comes did not seek to intrude upou her until 
near 

Then she walked to the door of her room and 
knocked. 

** What do you want?’’ Genevieve asked almost 
crossly, as Madame Brunault entered ; but added, “I 
beg your pardon—I am not well.” 

*«You are still here?” asked her sister-in-law, in 
atone of surprise. 

“ Where else should I be?” returned Mrs. Tracy, 
coldly. 

** Anywhere else, it seems to me,” said Madame 
Brunault, in her icy voice. ‘*Do you expect to wait 
and meet your husband?” 

‘** Madame Brunault is pleased to speak in riddles,” 
said Genevieve, haughtily. 

“IT do not mean to. Plainly then. I had not be- 
lieved that even your assurance would carry so far. 
I must tell you that it cannot serve. Genevieve, I 
know everything.” 

Mrs. Tracy rose from her seat as pale as death. 

“‘ Madame Brunault,’’ she said, “this is your house; 
but I shall stay here ouly till my husband comes ; to 
him you must account for this insult.” 

“No, he must account to me,” said Madame Bru- 
nault, lightly. “He must pay me twenty-five 
thousand francs. Then, I shall be ready to restore 
these jewels to their owner.”’ 

She held up the jewel-case as she spoke, and de- 
liberately opened them, one after another. 

Genevieve sank back in her seat, looking like a 
ghost. 

“You will not deny that these are yours?” asked 
Madame Brunault. ‘ You cannot deny that yesterday 
you received a note from Count De Thionville, and 
that last night he met youin the wood? Mrs. Tracy, 
do yon still mean to wait for your husband?” 

Genevieve looked her through and through with 
eyes that shone like lightning, 


‘Tf I were what you pretend to believe,’’ she said, 
slowly, “I should be less base than you. I did not 
think any woman could be so vile.” 

“ Oh, take care! take care!’ cried Madame Brus 
nault. Ina few moments, if you persist in remain- 
ing, you must face your husband, and account to 
him—” 

“And you,” interrupted Genevieve, ‘must one 
day account to your Maker—remember that! 

At that instant the sound of a carriage coming up 
to the house roused them both. 

“My brother! my poor brother!’’ moaned Ma- 
dame Brunault. 

She turned to leave the room, Genevieve sprang 
from her seat and gained the door. 

**Go back!’’ she said, in a low, awful voice. 

**Don’t come a step nearer, You shall tell your 
story here.” 

“Mad woman!’’ cried Madame Bruanault, con- 
temptuously. ‘‘ Let me pass. Had you wanted 
mercy, youshould have shown some signs of repent- 
ance.” 

Edward Tracy’s voice was heard in the hall, 

** Genevieve! Genevieve! Josephine! Why, where 
are you both?” 

He was in the room. 

“ Now, Madame Brunault, your story,”’ Genevieve 
said. I want you to listen, Mr. Tracy. Be quick, 
madame! If I am to leave this house, I wish to do it 
at once,” 

Madame Brunault began her tale. 

She related her suspicions and the discovery of the 
note, displayed the jewels, and told of the last meet- 
ing between the lovers, as she called them. 

**Now speak !” cried Madame Brunault, turning 
to Genevieve. “ Explain, if you can.” 

‘It is true,’ said Genevieve, ‘that Monsieur De 
Thionville wrote me that note your sister opened. It 
is true that yesterday I raised twenty-five thousand 
francs on my jewels, Now, Edward, do you 
doubt whether I am worthy to be taken to your 
heart?” 

* Genevieve,”’ he said, “I do believe in you. I 
will believe in you even if you never explain. 

“ Ah, thank Heaven,” she murmured, “I thought 
I had lost my husband months ago; but her vow has 
brought him closer to me atlast. I must tell you now, 
Edward, 1 raised that money for your brother 
Charles.” 

‘Charles here!” cried he, in wonder, 

“Tt was him that Madame Brunault saw with me 
in the wood. She might easily have mistaken him 
for Monsieur De Thionville. Shall I stop here, 
Madame Brunault, or do you wish to hear the 
rest ?” 

“TI am not satisfied,” said Josephine, sullenly. 
«« These assertions are not proofs.” 

‘* Charles came from America, a few months since,”’ 
said Genevieve. ‘‘In Parishe gambled, and then 
ged a cheque, believing his funds would arrive in time 
for him to pay the sum, They failed to come, the cheque 
was almost due. He knew Count de Thionville. The 
man kind tried to helpand failed; then he persuaded 
Charles to come tome, I pawned my jewels to get 
the money. 

She drew two letters from her pocket and laid 
them con the table. 

Bat Madame Brunault could not take them. She 
tottered back, and with one dreadful groan fell 
senseless on the floor. 

Madame Brunault was ill for many weeks and 
Genevieve nursed her. Death came so near that 
Edward could not refuse to pardon the miserable 
sufferer. 

But when Madame Brunault recovered she tra- 
velled for a long while, and indeed was never after 
other than a guest, at set times, under her brother’s 
roof, 

She learned to forgive and to love Genevieve. I 
take this as a proof that the terrible lesson worked 
good to her haughty character and taught her to 
guard against the selfishness and desire for power 
which had hitherto obscured many really noble 
qualities. 

The clouds were gone which threatened at one time 
hopelessly to separate the husband and wife, and 
both had grown wise enough to know that complete 
confidence, even to the expression of every fear or 
doubt, can alone keep clear the horizon of married 
life. F. L. B, 





THE GIFT OF NOSES. 


Tue Scotchman is a gifted individual, nasally ; 
and he commonly knows very well what he is about. 
Like certain birds of prey, he can smell good things 
a long way off. 

Scotch eyes can see an opening for an enterprising 








“chiel ” in the most unlikely neighbourhood; and 





€aledonian nostrils can scent “ siller ” or snuff at any 
distance whatever. 

The British bull-dog has a very peculiar nose, 
which that of the British prizefighter very much re- 
sembles., 

Pugnacity is the legend indelibly impressed upon 

the nose of both dog and man; and man and dog 
bear out nature’s recommendations to the utmost. 
One is all teeth and the other all fist; and Eugiaod 
has very little reagon to be proud of either. [I'he 
man Kenealy and the dog ‘“‘ Morgan” notwithstand- 
ing. 
The street rough, or “ corner-man” has a nose of 
the pug or snub pattern, and has much of the bull- 
dog, though more of the pug (or cur) in his composi- 
tion. 

The brutes who beat their wives, and subsequently 
figure at the police-court and in the “dock” at St. 
George’s Hall (pending relegations to “ treadmiils,”’ 
or similar species of light or hard labour) are mostiy 
ugly as to noses ; and the harridans, or viragos, who 
salute next door neighbours with hot water and cold 
iron or steel in the dramatic (if no longer classic) re- 
gions of Ben Jonson Street are, asa rule, equally and 
similarly ill-favoured, 

Though the shape of the nose is occasionally, and 
not unowarrantably, regarded as a sign of the race, 
nasal conformation in some measure, at least, de~ 
pends on early treatment. 

The babies of the British Isles (we are told by her 
who ought to know, though who she is is a matter 
of no moment to the present essay) are ali of them, 
without exception, brought into being with noses 
decidely snub (as well as unmistakably soft); and it 
is the duty of woman, whether midwife, nurse, or 
mother, to ‘‘ pinch ” the infant nose into shape. 

The old Romans were well off as to nose. It is 
much to be doubted whether, if they had not such 
noses, they would have done such deeds. They had 
very big noses and very short swords, and they did 
what, on inquiry, will be found to have been the 
method adopted by all men of strength and charac- 
ter—they followed their noses. 

The nose went first and the sword went after; 
and the result was—what Dominie Sampson would 
have called ‘‘ prodigious,’’ but what the present 
writer, remembering his theme, will describe as being 
—as plain as the nose on the reader’s face. 

The twelve Casars—scamps mostly; see Sueto- 
nius—being imperial themselves, bad twelve most 
Cesarian or imperial noses—Caius Julius’s being al- 
most as big as his “Commentaries”’ Numa Pom- 
piliuas—vide Lempriére, passim—had a nose which 
was a nose—it was half a foot long; his second name 
being simply & surname, or nickuame, for a person 
possessing —in the phraseology of Miss Lydia 
Thompson—“‘ the noisiest nose that ever you did 

ry “a 

All the kings before Tarquin had long noses ; and, 
consequently (?) all of them reigned in peace; but 
Tarquin—degenerate Roman that he was—lad a 
small nose; and, therefore, they pulled his throne 
from under him and kicked him out of Rome. ‘Tar- 
quiu was called “the superb’’—though not on any 
nasal account that we can discover. 

Proverbial philosophy—not Tupper’s—has a great 
deal to say about noses. You know—inter alia— 
** Prudent men smell far ;’’ while ‘‘ The fool bas no 
nose!’’? Ovidius Naso was indebted for his second 
name to the reason for which Numa Pompilius was 
indebted for his; andit was on the same ground 
that it was satirically attempted to console a certain 
bad poet by the admission that, if he was no Ovid 
he was a Naso. 

Queen Bess must have had a nose of a goodly size; 
otherwise, she could never have ‘‘led’”’ so many mea 
by it,as she admittedly did: but it is presumable 
that nasal longitude reached its extremest limits in 
the case of a certain French geutleman (Cyrano de 
Bergerac by name) whose nose had attained such 
observable dimensions that, when out walking (which 
must have been somewhat of a trial to him), he was 
forced to keep his hand continually on his sword, by 
way of warning to anybody (less than himself, we 
suppose) who dared to look him in the face (or nose) 
too fixedly or too long. 

There has been much fun poked at noses ; both in 
ancient and in modern times. 

There was & certain French dauphin called * Count 
Snub;” and a celebrity in mediwval romances of 
chivalry was one William of Orange, popularly known 
as * William with the short nose ;” wuhiie historical! 
students need scarcely be reminded that our own 
Wellington was vulgarly, yet endeariugly, termed 
**Old Nosey.”’ 

Madame de Genlis, we learn from her “ Memoires,” 
kad a nose very unlike some of the monsters 
we have been describing, She once soundly rated an 
engraver for giving her an aquiline nose ona medal. 
“That, sir! That meant for my nose? It’s not like 
it at all, sir. This nose of miue (yes, look at it, sir) 
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has been sung in verse and praised in prose. It i® 
(or was) the most delicate little nose—the jollies* 
nose in the world, sir! Yet you want to send me out 
into society on a medal with a nose like that!”’ 

[For the information of the bibulous, it may be 
mentioned that “ jolly” (Gallicé, joli), when applied 
to the nose, has no reforence to the effects of beer or 
Other stimulants , 

We ourselves like to see a good nose on a man; 
but in a woman’s case we are conjent with modera- 
tion, We incline to believe that Cornelia, the Roman 
matron who “‘ brought up”’ these model young men 
the brothers Gracchi, had a nose -indicative of her 
severe character ; but, we faucy, poor Lucretia must 
have been the owner of a nose which was decidedly 
weak. Cleopatra, probably, had a fine nose, but 
Helen of Troy, nasally, must have shown more of 
beauty than of sirengih, while poor Mary Stuart, 
we opine, had a nose more alter the French style 





than the Scottish, 

Nature does the, needful in, most cages, though she 
occasionally misses her aim. We have seen a dwarf 
and a giant who had evidently got one another’s 
noses, Appearances certainly demanded an exchange. 
Pretty little women usually have pretty little noses; 
but it. sometimes hapyens, even where women are 
concerned, that while, on the one hand, some ladies 
show too much “ cheek” (we speak anatomically, 
ani not by way of metaplor), some, on the other 
hand, have too much nose. 





OUR CAKES, 





“ We cannot eat our cake and have. it,” 

This is one of tho earliest lessons taught. by ex- 
perience «nd learnt through suffering: one of the 
first practical comments on the necessity of modera- 
tion and the value of making wp our mind as te what 
we really wish and the price which we are prepared 
to pay for the gratification of that wish, Wecannot 
eat and still have. 

The cruse of oil and the barrel of wheat no 








longer exist ; and no Fortunatus’s purse is, now tumb- 
ling about the world waiting for the lucky finder to | 
put into his pocket aud draw from toany extent he! 
likes without diminution of its contents. h 

The sole representative of that inexhanustiblecrnse, | 
that self-:eple. ishing purse knowa to usin these latter 
days, is capitalised property, on the intexest of which | 
we live, with care uot togo beyond our income This | 
is a cake at whieh we can eat for the natural term of | 
our lives, and be satisfied with our meal. Butif we! 
devour it ata sitting; if, instead of capitalising we 
scatter, and live on our gross su as. if it were in 
come—what then? 

Is uot this,ruling the lines whereon we shall have 
to write the text: ‘ We cinnot eat our cake and 
have it?” When we have sold out hundred by 
hundred, ard lived on the fat of theland when we 
ought only to have afforded ourselves the lean ; when 
we have flourished in the sun like butterilies for 
whom life has no serious work, and honeymaking is 
@ degrading occupation to be left only to those dull 
creatures the bees; when we have furnished our 
house, and bought our pictures, set up our carriage, 
and splashed into the glitteripg sea of fashion and 
luxury, then we have to fall down from our pleasant 
placesof pide when our cake is all gone, and confess 
eorrowfully that we cannot eat aud still have, 

We all know people of this kind, to whom their 
cakes are as if they were everlassing; as it the slice 
taken off to-day were able tu renew itself by some 
mysterious manner for to-morrow ; people who never 
give an onlook to the future, but go on from hour to 
hour and day to day, as if life were eternal and cir- 
cumstances unciangeable, and there were no such 
things as consuption, destruction and decay. Bat 
wo see them fall tothe ground. It h'as to come, and 
it is inevitable. After having squandered im a few 
years what should have lasted them for life, they 
have to castabout mournfully for bread, which they 
are glad to accept stale and insuflicient, in phice of 
the richer cake which they devoure. with so much 
unealenlating greed. Then there are regrets, self- 
reproaches, despair, and‘ How eould I have been 
such a fool !’’ is the burden of a sad song of sorrow 
that has to be chanted for «ver after, in plage of the 
mad chorus thatonce rivg through the air. Some- 
times, indeed, the burdea is exchauged for another 
of futile reproaches against this and that. him or 
her, who helped to eat the cake that should have 
been preserved, and who thus comes in for a share 

of the blame that belongs really only to the eaten’s 
own folly, or, it way be, worse thau folly, 
We eat our cakes too fast in other things beside 


money. Wecanuot eat them and have them, say, 
when we sped our intellect on that terrible tempta- 
tion, © go: ying work” for the immeciate mo- 





ment though good and paying for the immedi. 


ate moment, work that exhausts our wits and does 





merits of those whose history it taught, or who are 


not allow of renovation—work that degrades our 
better selves; and that Joses in the long ran, how- 
ever well it seems to pay in the short, because it de- 
stroys our reputation and staying power alike, But 
we cannot eat our cake and have it any more in 
brains than in guineas, If wo spend all and harvest 
nothing we shall come tothe bare bones before long ; 
and if we sacrifice the future to the present, and 
prefer the success of the moment to the stability of 
after-time, we shall find that we have eaten to ex- 
cess, and that our indigestion of to-day will end in 
vaouity to-morrow. We have to husband our work- 
ing powers and the brain power whence they spring, 
as we have to husband everything else that we 
possess; and to eat up in a short time wht ought to 
last for all our life is bad management, and the end 
will preve its evil. 

We may do the same thing with friendship, We 
can eatup a friendship, as wo cin eat up anything 
else{ and leave ourselves nocrumbs to go on with out 
of all that large cake that was once ours. If we 


throw too much on our friends—make too many de-} 


mands on their sympathy, thoir patience, their good 
nature, their allowance, their gonerosity—we shall 
end by eating up in a short time the cake of love 
that should have lasted us,to.the end. Many a 
friendship has been squandesed in this manner by 
excess of demands, and many, 9, love has followed 
suit. By the folly, of jealousy, which, once a stimu- 
lant, becomes ac last a poison; by the folly of display 
which, once a delicious kind of eaghantment, becomes 
at last on. opncn ys nightmare ; by the folly of that 
uneasy need of that perpetual »ssurance, which, once 
gladly responded, to as the siga.of delightful vitality, 
becomes at last a tyranny tog onerous to be berne; 
by all these absurdities aud extravagances is the food 
of love devoured and destroyed, and the cake which 
should have lasted for a lifetime eaten and done 
with hefore half the journey has beon gone through. 
We oat cur cakes too greelily, too inconsiderately. 
When it is gone we sit dowa and cry, and wonder 
how it has come about that we have nothing to go 
on with. If we, had husbhanded our resources, they 
would. have lasted ; it was our excess which left us 
poor so soon, as many brokenhearted people find out 
when too late, } 

So with our health, our strength. Tf we eat it all 
up in youth by imprudencs, by vicious courses, by 
foolish ignorance of the bes‘ Inws' of life, we have 
none to last us through maturity and old age. We 
eat it up ina few years and havo to go short for a 
time hereafter. We overtax ourselves by lone walks, 
by heavy strains, by tremendous exertion of our 
powers somehow, and we are strack down by para- 
lysis or some obscvre form of spinal complaint. . We 
live fast, and the grand vitality of youth which 
‘**pulled-us through” at tho time gives way before 
long, and we are wrecked for ever on the shoals of 
dyspepsia or liver disease, We have eaten our cake 
at a sitting, and we have none left for the future. 
We have spent all our health and strength im the 
morning, and theevoning finds us.as weak and failing, 
crippled and laid aside. It is. alla question of de- 
gree, of moderation. We may use our youth and 
enjoy it to the utmost limit of good sense, without 
eating up our capital on ins»ne pleasures, that carry 
poison with them and leave destraetion behind them. 
We need not be cowards nor ascetios, yet: we need mot 
exceed, and to devour all our crke of health and 
strength in the few yows of early youth, leaving 
none for the future. is the ach of a madman, ard 
brings its own punishment wivh it. We must, if we 
are wise, make some kad of cxloulation in our life, 
and say what we shall spend now and what we shall 
keep fer the future. The rash say so much, which 
is all, aud leaves, them nothing; the cooler, and 
those able to forecast with jadgmont, say so much, 
whieh leaves them a, sufficiency. 








SCHOOLMASTERS AND THE TEACHING OF 
HISTORY. 





‘“ Tus following is.a portion of an address delivered 
by the late Lord Brougham, on the Duty of Histo- 
rians and Public Instructors in relation to War, on 
the occasion of hig installation as Chancellor to the 
University of Edinburgh— 

«* Eloquence can only be in these times be worthily 
employed in furthering objects little known to, and, 
if dimly perceived, little cared for, by the masters of 
the art im ancient days—the rights of the peopie, the 
improvement of their condition, their advancement 
in knowledge and retinement—above all, in main- 
taining the cause, the sacred cause, of peace ai. home 
and abroad, 

“ Suffer me to dwell somewhat upon the intimate 


| Historians and political reasoners, the instractors 
of the people, have ill-discharged their'duty in this 
most important respect, partaking largely in the 
known as contemporaries, at least ag ‘having 
flourished in times near our own. 

iNasions of the vulgar which they were bound to 
i dispel ; dazzled by the of great abilities; 
and still more of tacir successful exertion, they have 
held up to admiration the worst enomies of man- 
kind, the usurpers who destroyed their liberties, the 
' conquerors who shed their blood—men who in the 
pursuit of power or of fame: madene ageount: of the 
greatest sufferings they could inflict.on ther fallow- 
creatures. 

“ The-worst cruelty, the vilest falsehood, has not 
prevented the teachers of the world ftom bestowing 
the name of ‘great’ upon thosa scourges, and. \to 
this, must be ascribed by far the greater part,of the 
encouragement held out to unprincipled, profligate 
conduct, in those who have the destinies of nations 


in their hands. 
“Tt. isnot, however, by merely dwelling, with dis- 
proportionate earnestness: upon, the qualities 


and passing over the good of eminent men, and 
thus leaving 9, false.general impression. of m, 
that historians err and pervert the feelings and 
opinions of mankind, Even if they, were to give a 
careful estimate of each b sige d pronounce 
just jadgment upon the whole, they would still leave 
by far the most important. part of their duty unper- 
formed, unless they. also framed their narrative so 
as to excite an interest in the worthies of past times, 
to make us dwell with delight on the scenes of ‘hu- 
man improvement, to lessen the pleasure too 
naturally felt in contemplating successful courage 
“or skill, whensoever these are directed to the injury 
of mankind ; to call forth ovr scorn of perfidious 
designs, however powerfill the” talents: by which 
their indulgence was secured Instead of holding 
up to our admiration the* pride, pomp, and diream- 
stance-of glorious war,” it is the historian’s duty to 
make us regard with unceasing delight the ease, 
worth, and happiness of blessed peace.” 


————Ee=_—_—_— 


Great Guns.—A contemporary says :—Four guns 
of the same size as the stupendous piece of ordnatice 
of 81 tons, which has been making such a noise at 
Woolwich ‘lately, are being rapidly construeted for 
arming the “Iuflexible,” and if we can only find a 
captain and crew who do not mini going on board 
and living at close quarters with such monsters, 
the ship will be a very terrible craft indeed, Of the 
thirty-nine other vessele building, five are almost 
ironelads, but of smaller capacity than many we now 
possess ; while all the rest are unarmoured vessels of 
various kinds. There are two swift despatoh vessels, 
twelve fine corvettes to act as cruisers, and some 
smaller sloops and gunboats. ‘The despatch vessels, 
to be called the “Isis’” and “Merenry,” will be a 
novelty in their way; they are to be built of steel, 
with wonderful erfal engines, and strongly armed. 
Tt is estimated that they will be so swift as to run 
nearly 20 milesan hour, while their size being con- 
siderable—upwards of 3,000 tons—they will be handy 
for transporting large bodies of troops from one colony 
to another incase of urgent necessity. Each willbe 
armed with ten heavy guns, so that white endowed 
= great speed they will still be formidable vessels 
of war. 


THE SPOILED CHILD. 
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CHAPTER II, 

One thing was manifest toal, Thegirl had ma- 
tured into the woman since the decision was; made as 
to her change of bome, 

The tricksey ways ; the morry.quipsand jests ; the 
ringing laughter that had made hev the brightest 
sunbeam of the household, had given place te a 
gentler dignity, a sweet thoughtfulness that might 
have bean copied from Lizzie’ schastened demeanour, 
and which, if not less lovely, yet. seemed less in 
keeping with the character of theis fireside fainy. 

She was very busy, too, all the while. Pollowing 
Aunt Moclridge’s suggestion in one partionlar, 
while she disvegarded that prohibitory of needle- 
work by lamplight, she traus{erred the whole of her 
wardrobe to her sisters,and leat the aid of ber 
nimble fingere.and fine taste iu the renovation and 
adaptation of the same to the shorter and stouter 
figures of Hannah and Susan, while little: Mollie 
had o Benjamin's portion of gowus whieh had been 
doeked at the bottoms of the skirts. aad cut dewn at 
the top. ‘There was pleasurable, excitemest in all 








connection of this last-mentioned important subject 
with the education of youth, the formation of their 
opinions, the cherishiag of right feelings on the 





this, inasmuch: as Lottie bad it in her power to 
bestow «favour upen these whorr slie loved ; but 
the stress of ecanoiral contrivaum-s: the phecing 
and curtailing ; the ameless and inaucwrableskifts 
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to which recourse was had in re-farbishing the 
third-hand oatfit, sickened her more and more with 
her present mode of life; strengthened her reso- 
lution to escape a perpetuation of the trial. 

“This incessant meditation upom mean and paltry 
details must reduce the intelleet, narrew down the 
soul!” she exclaimed, energetically, one dag, seahe 
aud Lizzie plied their needles in company. “I lay 
awake two hours, last night, devising this trimming 
for Hannah's poor little one gitk dress; remembering 
the while, that it must hide this darn, to say nothing 
of the-piecing that no imgenuity could conceal.” 

“ And do you suppose that rich people generally 
employ their thinking moments more profitably?” 
queried Lizzie, pleasantly. 

“Why should they not? For example, were I the 
tich Mre, Sqvand-so, or the wealthy Mrs. Mockridge’s 
daughter, I would only need to drive to a trimmings: 
shop and order whatever was requisit 
would be an end of the matter. > ; 
ee how marked 
intellectual wealth 
Sharp was half-right. 
the rich to be. good.”? ©. | 

Her own. { 


é 


Ce ae 
pido Bove na with the sone, | #ating 
‘ ~hut to—night the wife, after 
abing begse|{ im the new ; i 


pearance; then, Whem ait were 

quiet was restored; he a 

family feast if a tonethat had in it more 

sonance of sound, more originality of expression, 
than any that had passed his lips for mavy a long, 
weary, da 


y. 
Nothing. brings .out .the.ring, of the true, metal} 


like adversity ; but.a softer, material will be fluitened 
into total dulness by an equal waight. 

The Rev. Matthew endured, hardness, because, he 
equld not,belp himself—not, likes good soldier, for 
he could not. suffer.and fight too, 

The repast was iful, and well-copked,, aa is 
generally the case when the preparefion,of the meals; 
devolves upon; the mistresa of the house, and her 
‘daughters. 

It, was mot. often, that quek a, variety .ofjdeli-. 
caties appeared upon the Garlands’ board, and.mpgt 
ef the company, beaded by the Rey, Matthew, ate 
with @ relish that bespoke the rarity ef these aves 
gions. ‘There seems, at fires sight, nothing eppyoxi- 
mating the pathetic in, the spectacle, of six, bearty, 
*ungry young rustics aud, their farmer-father falling 
to work, with craving... appetites; upon bam, hat 
waffles, pumpkin pie, cake and blackber sen ves, 
and washing down all, with copious, inhi tions of 
lack tea with creaminp it. Bot Lottie had a ehoking 
in ber throat that hindered her from doing, justice to 
the good things set forth in her honour, and her ayes 
‘were anffused with tears she, was thankful nobedy 
saw as she ed, aneney 8908/0 ber mother for 
a third replenishmem. Tea. was pot. an, 7 
lugary to the stalwart youth, Skimemilk, ar oftener 
butter-milk, was his ordingry, drink atbreakiast:end 
supper, ‘Teas were “ap” ip 80 was 
sugar; therefore the Garlands did without. both, ex- 
cept upon holidays—a process they, should, Dave 
‘hecome accustomed to, by this. time; with regard to 
many other commodit.es which bettersip-do people 
oless among the..eq sgaries of life, 

Just then the giage, that passed the house eyery 
alternoon, halted ah tha outer gate, and Ismes, 
having answered the driver’s summons, received fram 
him;and bere into the dining-room, a trunk, with a 
white. cover, stamped in neat; black letiera with 
Lottie’s initals. 

Aunt Mockridge had forwarded the key, per mail, 
two days previously and the general ory pew was 
for.a display of the eonteats. 

ockridge had excellent. taske im, ladies’ 
attire—that was indisputable. 

The travelling suit was a.dregs and a gaague of 
gray poplin, gi ag silk, trimmed with black 
velvet; @ bat.of shirred silk, silver gray with bine 
flowers on the inside and a small ostrieh feather of 
the prevaling tint of soft gray and tipped with. bine, 
laid coquettishly aver the top, 

There was a pair of to match and the’ 


jauntiest of high-heeled gaiters, perfect in finish and 
fit for her feet. 

The patroness had forgotten nothing, for the trunk 
contained an entire set of undergarments, collars, 
handkerchiefs, etc,— all marked with Lottie’s 


name. 

“Why, it is like a wedding outfit!’’ ejaculated 
Hannah. “I should be more than contented with 
sueh a supply were I about to be married!” 

“Sister Mockridge is very kind!’’ said Mr, Gar- 
Tand. “Lottle, my daughter, I trust that you will 
not suffer these temporal riches to draw off your 
thoughts from matters of higher importance. Desire 
earnestly the best gifts, my child !”’ 

** Yes, father.” 

Lottie answeged Gemurely, but Lizzie saw her 
features stir smil@of derision, and while she 

knqw it was. not dixected at her father, personally, 
| she hasteged to divert thegurrent of hor thoughts. 





there) ° 


MY, as itt sppeared to others, that 

ip herself ig her new robes and ex- 
advantage for the satisfaction of 
¥ ded by all voices. 

oan dees away, wher 
chamber, te which Lottie 
k, lowly opened, anda lady 


grace before the group, 
ine from his a ab the ap. 
4 the pipe he. was 
‘imagining momen- 
, by wstranger. The 
- iit eveated being over, Lottie 
the eentre ef am admiring comypey, and 


fs 


@oaked and gloved, and gt@od ‘eed 


—3 

“T like to hear thee speak thus heartily of her! 
T believe thee to be a dutiful daughter, although it 
would appear that Providence have appointed thee to 
a different position in life from that in which thee 
was reate@.I am glial theo is not ashamed of thy 
moth@e® Bhape that thee will never be !” 

@med in astonisiiment that would have 
saveured Of fadignation but for the respectful iudul- 
genes she been trained to accord to age, 

*Phega world to which I juige thee to belony 
has litte in Gammon with humble merit,’ ’ pursued 
the Quaker@sa@, severely. “And those who would 
obey its la wa t trample upon many of the decrees 
of # Higher Feuer. ‘Honour thy father and thy 
mother’ is one of these. There are other words of 
truth aud sobermess that come o/ttimes into my 
thoughts a& E witmess the vanity, which is too often 
Vexation of spinit, that is continually going on about 
me, I remember thatithe rich are warned not to be 

igi minded but to voutescend to mem of low estate, 
It will dathee no harm—it will do no young person 
of wealthjand fashion harm to bear these admoni- 
tiems in mind.”’ 

Having thus freed lier conscientious spirit of a 

tom that bad, apparently taken strong. bold of her 
‘foal thieplain-spoik om old lady coasedsermnonising 
@ouyersation “to other, amd to Lottie’s 
Bare agreeable tovivg, 
talked well, aithou si gomevmhat. stiffly im con- 
sequene@et her strict adlhereuge to the phraseology 
peculiar to ber sex. 

Shewasxa woman of more than ordimary intelli- 
gence aad eulture, and while hee manner of 
empreseing, ber opinion was rather dogmatic, her 

tineut obgervations upon themes of general 
cache UpOM, passing events and notable places, 
were replete with eutertainment aud instruction, 


de- She was pleaged, in her turu, wih bee companiou’s 


her, but no ovation more enthusiastic than this home 
scene ; 20 compliment more heartful thaa-the wish 
uttered by this tongue, untrained in gailant phrase, 
The time was come when she would look back to 
this night with tears and gorse she was far from 
dreaming of now, in the inuoceyt flush of her grati- 
fication at the effect produced by her altered appeag- 


ce, . 
ithe entire family clustered fn and about the rate 
‘the next’ morning to see their pet safely embarked 
for her abode, “Fortunately for Potties dread of at- 
tracting the amused aftentign of Jookers-on, there 
wag ag yet but one ‘passenger in the stage—a nice ol(l 

Quaker lady, who Surveyed the farewell with benign 
interest, Lottie gazed through risiug tears at A dg 
faruthoyse’; ‘every stain and gaping seam of the 
once white walls being’ visible from ‘the road now 
that the leaves’ were off’ the cherry trees that embow- 
ered it in summer. She even neted' the tins, set out 
‘Yn'the sun about the dairy door; the eracked pane ip 


the parlour window’ the kitchen towels fluttering op j 


the Hide, @tiil smoking after :vheir recent purification ; 
saw, as if she had never until then remarked it, how 
sadly in need of paint and repair were the outbpild; 
ings apd enclosureg ; surveyed, with @ lessrapid and 
wore searching gaze, the various tokéus of limited 
means and lowly avocationsiiscernibie in her father’s 
rusty coat—slivrt- waisted and’ high-eo}ared—her 


brother’s blue-and-white sleeves aud red faces ; hier |! 


mother’s expensive kitchen-aproa and sleeves piuned 
back #bove her élbows. 

It was a perverse and malignant demon that seized 
the opportunity of that last intent look—the look 
that ever daguerreotypes upon the memory the ob- 
jects it embraces—to force upon her cognizauce what 
ever was mean and ynsightly in the humbie home 
that had sheltered her for so long, and in the persons 
ot those who peopled it—to stab heart and pride at 
one blow. 

The incongraity of her fellow-traveller's appear. 
ance with that of those who had parted from her with 
affectionate reluctanee, struck the Quakeress 
so forcibly that she could not restrain the expres- 
sion of her desire to leara more about the pretty, 
atylish girl, who looked. all the more beautiful for 
the drops that gemmed, without leaving her soft 


‘Thy mother, obild ?”” she interrogated, when a 
bend in the road had hidden the bouseaud the wateh- 
inu group before it from their sigh, 

Lottie replied in the affirmative. 

And agovd one—a kind and tender parent— 
unless her face deceived me ?’* 

“She is the best .of mothera!” eaid Lottie, feel- 





ingly, her eyes growing yet more suspiciously 
bright, 


‘deferential attention ty her stories amd woral obser- 


vations, and further dyn towards her, wuconsciously 
it might be, by ber bynutifal face and aweer voice. 

They were gettwg agquainted with a yapidity and 
ease thataould have Down enjoy od nowhere else than 
ima coach, when the deliberate yelicke stopped 
to take wmamoshor passenger at a house near the 
roadside, about six miles from Mr. Garland’s farm. 
The building was one of the be-gabled, be-porticoed 
cottages that perk up so saucily between clumps of 
foliage; and adoro with triple ¢rowns the brows of 
a9, many. hillain the envinous of our greatcities, A 
garden, separated it irom the highway, atthe gate of 
which two gentlemen were standing, "They shook 
hands heartily_as the stage, drew. up, 

“-Gogd—pye, Dick! A tiousaud thanks. for your 
kindgess tome during quis deligutiul visit!’ 

* Don’t speak of it, my dear iellow! We,have 
enjoyed sour company amazingly, aud are agly sorry 
thap you, will. go. We suall expect you pexy year 
for a longer visit.. E suppose. you will hear of us in 
town shortly, You had better get inside. It is 
going torain., Good-bye again! Allright, driver!’ 

And Lottie, who had not lesta word of the dia- 
logue, found seated opposite to her a young geutle- 
man wrapped ia a dark gray gr at ceat of the most 
modera cut, with pautaloons aud soft hat of the sane 
shade, aud—as she had discovered the instant, she 
saw. him at the gate—a remarkably propogsessing 
countenance, 

He. wae good looking, fashionable and gentlemanly, 
for inig, firsts. motion, on opening the door and per- 
ceiving that.there were ladies within the conveyance, 
was to lift his hat in courteous and mogt respectiul 
salutation. 

Lottie haia quick eye for minutia, and while she 
hent ber head slightly in recoguitiog of his pelite- 
nesa,, she observed the exquisite lit of his Paris kids 
and the gleam of his gold sleeve buttons, 

As he threw himself into his seat, his glenge-—less 
lively—rested upon her face with an exyresgiqn of 
startled admiration which did as much credit to his 
taste as did the instant, witudrawal of big. regards,.to 
his breeding. 

The Quakeress had seen and rightly interpreted bis 
look,,aud Lottie’s heightened blogm showed that it 
had not bee. lost.upon her. 

The one thought, “ [iis the natuye of young men 
to like.a pretty face.” 

About ten minutes of tae journey passed. in total 
silence ; then, the impresgible Friepd addressed a 
remack to the new-comer, which he seemed to feel 
it aa a relief to Le permitted to answer ataome length. 
The ice was-tans broken, and Lutie, being presently 
heguiled into, taking her, part in the conversation, 
aiter this the young geatleman mentably applied the 
adjective, he had used in describing his late visit, to 
the ride he had looked forward to aa.*‘ confoundedly 
slow.” It came on to rain in lesa than half an hour 
—an autumn rain, close, steady and heayy. So muci: 
‘the better! The storia without heightened the effect 
of the cozinegs within; invited to more friendly and 
familiar chat ; quickened the flow of ideas and words 
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as the pattering of rain often does with those who 
are sheltered from the dampness. The roads were 
very muddy, and this, too, wasa happy circumstance, 
for it prolonged the term of their conversazione. 
There were no intrusions upon the select party, and 
they had to thank the storm for this likewise, since 
it kept everybody else at home. How sweetly 
Lottie pitied the driver upon his perch, exposed to 
the pelting showers, and how musically she laughed 
at his grotesque figure enveloped in that mackintosh 
she was assured kept him perfectly dry, are matters 
upon which we have not time to dwell, but which 
made due impression upon the stranger escort. 
Whether the Friend noticed it or not, Lottie soon 
became aware that he mistook the elder lady for the 
chaperone of the younger—an idea she took some 
pains to strengthen by her manner to the good 
Friend. She did not deliberately contemplate deceit, 
but she infused more of cordiality and freedom into 
her voice and address when she accosted the Qua- 
keress than she would have thought of showing had 
she not hoped that he would not suppose her to be a 
solitary, perhaps friendless young woman, going 
forth to seek her fortune. 

“ Aslam!” she meditated, sinking for a instant 
into a gloomy reverie, 

She could not nurse her melancholy reflections— 
the play of question and reply chancing to be pretty 
brisk just then, and she had no more leisure 
or temptation to indulge merbid musings. 

The hero of what she began now to enjoy asa 
charming wayside adventure was tall and pliant in 
figure, with brown hair and eyes; regular features, 
white teeth and winning smile, His manners were 
the perfection of ease and propriety; his language 
sensible and fluent. And as both thought that 
Lottie was alsoa resident in the city, she did not 
conceive it to be her duty to setthem right, She had 
a tolerable idea of the topography and public build- 
ings of the city, gained while she was visiting her 
aunt, and her ready apprehension helped her to un- 
derstand and enter into their discussion of local affairs, 
The gentleman’s interest in his fair vis-a-vis in» 
creased with each mile of the route, and ere the dozen 
that separated his friend’s country-house from the 
town suburbs were traversed, he began to think of 
the parting as an evil he would have indefinitely 
postponed. This uncomfortable emotion he repre: 
sented to himself as a pardonable, if lively curiosity, 
to know something of the charming incognita, and 
surprise that such grace, beauty and intelligence had, 
vatil now, escaped the eye of an habitue of the sam» 
rity with herself. 
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[THE LETTER.] 

“Some one will probably meet thee at the stage- 
office, my child,” said the benevolent Quakeress to 
her suppositious charge. 

Aunt Mockridge had written that her carriage 
would be in readiness to receive Lottie at the station, 
and she accordingly replied that her friends were 
expecting her and would probably meet her af the 
place designated. 

“Her friends? Then I may find ont who and 
what she is!’ the gentleman congratulated himself 
mentally, 

They drew up in front of the stage-office. The 
gas was already lighted in the streets and shop win- 
dows, and was reflected dismally from glassy pave- 
ments and dripping umbrellas. 

The young man alighted, opened his umbrella, and 
was about to help out the ladies when a barly 
coachman, with a gilt band on his hat and the 
broadest of brogues upon his tongue, called out: 

‘* A car-r-riage in waitin’ for Miss Gar~r-rand!’’ 

Lottie came forward hurriedly. 

“Tam very grateful to you for your kind care of 
me,’’ she said, blushingly, to the good Friend, “I 
have had an extremely pleasant ride, I hope we shall 
meet again before long.’ 

This was going a step beyond the formula pre- 
scribed by etiquette in cases of accidental and inci- 
dental acquaiutanceships, but she said it so prettily 
and looked so lovely in lifting her eyes to the old 
lady’s face that she overlooked the trifling irregu- 
larity, while the spectator under the umbrella con- 
sidered the speech and the manner in which it was 
made as the acme of grace and sweetness, 

Encouraged by her affability in this instance, he 
assisted her in alighting. 

“Allow me, to.see you to your carriage!’’ he 
pleaded, respectfully, ‘' These wet pavements are 
so slippery as to be dangerous,” 

After hearing this caution, Lottie could do no- 
thing less than to continue to hold the arm she had 
touched in descending to the treacherous stones, 

The coachman led the way, supposing the gentle- 
man’s claim to be superior to his, and Lottie walked 
a dozen yards or more, her fingers clasping the gray 
eoat sleeve, and her foolish little heart beating so 
much faster than was natural or comfortable, that 
she was angry with herself for being so nervons at 
the prospect of the approaching meeting with Aunt 
and Uncle Mockridge. 

It. was. like a dream of royalty—the deep, respect 
and gallant services rendered her by this—the 
finest specimen of gentlemanhood she had ever met; 
this walk, supported by his arm, and finding at the 
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end of it, an elegant.private carriage, with a footman 
holding open the door, and a porter helping the 
coachman to stow her trunk upon the box! If Lizzie 
and mamma could only know in what state her 
journey had culminated! 

“Thank you!” she said gratefully, as her escor™ 
waited to see her safely seated upon the luxurion, 
cushions, ‘ Good evening.” 

* Good evening !”” 

He raised his hat entirely from his head, and bowed 
lower than was at all necessary. 
cad was @ spontaneous tribute to youth, beauty and 

rtue, 

“ Who is she,I wonder?” He stood looking after 
the carriage, now disappearing down the street. 
“ Gairon,’ that fellow said. It’s a French name, and 
not a common one, I'll look it up in the Directory ; 
or that nice old lady may accidentally afford me some 
clue, without being directly questioned. She is a 
kind, motherly creature.” 

In this hope he hied himself back to the stage, 
further to work upon his unconscious tool’s good 
graces by offering to call a carriage, or to conduct her. 
But the bird had flown. The Friend, secing that she 
was overlooked for a younger and prettier woman, 
had sensibly decided to shift for hérself, and was 
now nowhere to be seen. With a lanzh of mingled 
amusement at his eagerness to discover that which he 
tried to persuade himself was of so little importance 
to his happiness, and vexation at his i!l-success, the 
young gentleman picked up his travelling-bag an? 
went his way. 

“T suppose [ have seen the last of her!” he medf- 
tated, trying to feel philosophically resigned to the 
trifling disappointment. “ The ‘probability is that I 
shall forget, by to-morrow, that I have seen her. 
But—what glorious eyes she had—and what a 
heavenly smile!” 

**A gentleman!” repeated Aunt Mockridge, in 
reply to Lottie’s description of her ride, “ Young 
or old?” 

“Young, aunt,” 

‘* What was he like?” 

Lottie mastered her silly reluctance to speaking of 
her handsome cavalier, and gave a tolerably correct 
portrait, 

“Probably a clerk, returning from a visit to his 
country friends,’’ said Mrs. Mockridge, carelessly. 
“They are generally dressed in the height of the 
mode, and are voluble to a fault, They are the 
worst matches in the world. No girl in her sober 
senses wotild ever think of one twice.” 

(To be continned.) 
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ONLY A GIPSY, 
—~.—- 
CHAPTER XVI. 


Tr court had been too full to allow of the door 
being closed, and Olive had heard every word. 

Only for a moment did their eyes meet, but the 
look of womanly admiration and gratitude in hers 
thanked him. 

He turned towards the bench again as Topsy 
went on. 

‘No sooner had the carriage started than out 

umps alot o’ men, my lord, and springson Mr. 
mben, as if he wasa beast, and before you 
could say Jack Robinson they'd carried him away !”’ 

And Topsy’s look of indignation was eloquent. 

Ts that all yon know of the matter?” asked 
Lord Craven. 

Topsy hesitated for a moment. 

**Yes, my lord, that’s all.” 

Lord Craven looked at Mr. Verner. 

“ Do you ask him any questions?” 

John Verner hesitated a moment, then he looked 
sternly at Topsy. 

“Do you know the nature of an oath, girl?” he 
asked, harshly. 

“Yes, sir,” said Topsy, with a courtesy. 

** And you say that the story is true?” 

‘* Yes, sir, every word, sir!” replied poor Topsy. 

«You can stand down,” said the clerk, 

Topsy, with an audible sigh of relief and a glance 
at Reuben, stepped down, and Olive glided into the 
box, calm and self-possessed. 

She was sworn, took the oath in a sweet, audible 
voice, and waited patiently. 

‘* Will you please tell'us, Miss Seymour, what you 
know of this matter?” said Lord Craven, with pal- 
pable respect. 

Olive told them about the dress, corroborating 
Topsy’s statement. 

**T wore the dress,” she said. *‘ And here is the 
ribbon.” 

A sensation was the result of this production, and 
Olive, ere it had ended, said, gravely : 

‘*T have not thanked Reuben for the trouble he 
has taken, or expressed my regret for the annoyance 
it has brought upon him, but I 40 so now—with all 
my heart. Had [ known he had intended taking so 
long a journey to gratify so light’ whim, I would 
not have permitted it”’ 
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[THE WOUNDED GIPsY.] 


o- Reuben’s face a thin smile flashed for a mo- 
ment, 

**You could not have prevented it, lady!” he 
thought, and there was a firm satisfaction in the 
reflection, : 

**Ts that all your evidence?” daid Lord Craven. 

**Not quite all,” said Olive. ‘Last night, while 
I was in my bedroom, with my window open, I heard 
a noise outside, and looking out saw a man— 
Renben’s grandfather—creeping towards the 

ouse.” 


Lord Craven stared gravely and glanced at 

Reuben, who turned his eyes upon Olive’s face be- 
seechingly. 
*T heard him throw gravel up at a window, and 
then a voice which I recognised as my maid’s de- 
manding who was below. The old man called up in 
a hushed voice: ‘Remember your promise, and on 
the honour of a woman keep silence !’” 

There was a buzz round the court and eyes were 
directed to Reuben, who stood pale and resolute. 

Lord Craven looked at Sir Edward, Sir Edward 
looked with amazement from one to the other. 

“That's all,”’ said Olive, and ata respectful bow 
from Lord Oraven she stepped down. 

A cheer arose, and was silencod, as yet another 
witness entered the box. 

‘** Your name f’’ 

Toby Wellin. I keeps the ‘Grange Arms,’ Last 
night this young man came to me for aglass o’ ale; 
I drawed it,and I see him giveitall, every drop. 
to the horse.” 

Another buzz and murmur. 

** Silence!’ cried Mr. Verner, rising. ‘‘ Constable, 
remove those persons who are making this disgrace- 
ful noise! This is a court of justice, not a 
theatre !” 

**Go on,” said the clerk. 

“T thought as the young man was out o” his 
mind, as none but a born natural ’ud give to a beast 
wot was drawed fora man, and keep none himself : 
so your worship, though he answers me civil 
a and says he didn’t want it, I follows 

im |” 


There was a profound silence. 

* You followed him ?’’ said Lord Craven. 

Ay, I did, and I seo him lead his horse round 
the bridle path and stop for a minute, then he 
jumps on his back and rides off like mad. D’rectly 
afterwards I hears ’em in the wood a shouting, and 
running up I see’em all round the young man, a 
saying as he was a poacher.”’ / 

‘““ What?” said Lord Craven, keenly eyeing the 
simple face of the witness. “Did you not see him 
take the hare out of the suare?’’ 
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“ That I swear I dida’t, how could he, my lord ? 
He did not take his hand from the horse’s bridle.” 

A roar of applause and commotion rose; the tide 
had turned, 

All was plain, and as the mob moved to and fro 
Old Griley sneaked out of court, 

With the greatest difficulty silonce was restored, 
and the magistrates drew together to consult. 

The mob meanwhile crowded towards the dock, 
and addressed cheering words to Reuben, who 
flushed, folded his arms, and looked round half re- 
lieved and half sad, 

Then, after an eager and excited discussion with 
Mr: Verner, Lord Craven resumed his seat. 

“Tam glad to say,” he said, addressing Renben 
with a kindly smile, “that we acquit you of the 
charge of poaching — silence! silence! Of the 
assault you are without doubt guilty but under the 
circumstances, taking into consideration the pro- 
vocation which you received as an innocent man 
accused of a crime, the sentence is that you are fined 
the sum of one sovereign and costs. I may add that 
I acquit you withouta stain upon your character, and 
with the honour of having performed sometiing like 
a feat, at some risk and trouble to yourself, for the 
gratification of alady, You are fined a sovereign 
and the costs.” 

‘“<Tn all,” said the clerk, ‘‘ thirty-five shillings !’” 

A shout, loud and long, rang throngh the court, 
applause which could not be suppressed. 

Reuben shook his head as he grasped the hands 
that were held ont to him, and intimated that, he 
could not pay the fine, he had not sufficient 
money. 

A burly figure thrust its way through the crowd 
andslapped down the amount upon the clerk’s table. 

It was Farmer Styles. 

‘Dang my buttons,” he cried, looking round, 
with his face allaglow. ‘‘A chap o’ his pluck is 
worth that sum out o’ any Englishman's pocket. I 
pays the fine!” 

The next instant Reuben was lifted bodily out of 
the dock and borne upon the shoulders of the crowd, 
into the open air—where, awaiting him, stood Sir 
Edward. 

‘* Let him down, my men!” he cried. ‘Give mo 
your hand, youarea brave young fellow and I thank 
you——Ah!’’ 

For as he grasped Reuben’s hand he saw tho 
pale face wince, and the next moment tho stalwart 
gipay staggered and fell. 

A broken arm and a two days’ fast had done their 


work, 
Reuben had broken down and fainted. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

PuBtic opinion had now veered round, and thos® 
who had up to the moment of Olive’s appearanc® 
been dead against Reuben were now enthusiasti® 
in his favour, 

Offers of help resounded on all sides, and Jobson, 
whose neglect to provide food for the prisoner had 
been in some measure the cause of the sudden 
collapse, thought it best to take himself off the 
ecene. 

Sir Edward was all concern and excitement, and 
scarcely knew what to do. He had never seena 
a man faint before, and the novelty upset 

im. 
A tie moment Lord Craven and Mr, Verner ap-~ 
pea, 

‘“ What has happened?” said his lordship. 
“Hem, just what I expected,” and he looked 
round keenly for the deeamped constable, 

“* Yes,’ said Normanby, stepping: heaide Olive, 
who waa half bending down beside Reuben with 
distress and something more vivid on her beautiful 

ace. 

“* lve seen this sort of thing before,” said Mr. 
Normanby. ‘ Don’t be alarmed, Miss Seymour; 
i’ts only a faint.” 

Olive murmured something unintelligible 

“From exg¢itement,” said Sir Edward, © Qk, 
om es Tam 8@ appayed and distressed 


“T have sent for mp d@og-eart,” said Lord Oramen, 
eutting in, “The young fellow has beom moat 
sRanetally used, and hig excitement has overcome 


“No; it’s not excitement.” said Mr. Nermanhy 
coolly, “Raisc hia head alittle ; i’ts hunger, si 
hunger: ‘I'nc man has bad nothing to eat fara 
couple of days, I'll be sworn ; your werthy eon. 
stable was not truth personified, Craven. is is 
what owr friend wants; and with a calm smile he 
pulled a brandy flask from his pocket ad poured 
a few drops of the spirit down Reuben’s throak, 

Mr. Normanby’s composure seemed to reassure all 
of them, andas Reuben opened his eyes and with 
an effort rose to his feet an audible buzz of relief 
arose. 

“All right now ?”’ asked Mr. Normanby, holding 
his arm. 

Reuben stared, then his wan face flushed, 

J.T don’t quite know.”" 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Normanby; “you'll tell 
as when you have had some dipper. Oh, here's 
the dog-cart. You are hungry, my friend. 

** Yes, i think I am,’’ said Reuben, with a smile. 
“‘But lam allright now. A drop of brandy half 
en hour ago, sir, would have saved me a great deal 
of trouble and prevented me making a fool of my- 
aclf.”’ 

“ Don’t talk nonsense, my good Renben,’’ oried 
Sir Edward, “ but get into the dog-cart, which I’ll 
borrow of Lord Craven, and drive you home 
in it.” 

Reuben looked up and met Olive’a eyea; his own 
dropped for a moment, then he said : 

“Thank you, sir, 1 am quite recovered, and with 
your permission I will get back to. my place. in the 
woods. I thank you all, gentlemen, for your kind- 
ness. I am very grateful and very sorry that there 
should have been so much fuga about sq small a 
matter.” 

Again Olive’s eyes met his and again his dropped 
beneath that admiring look in hera, 

Then he raised his cap and walked off ag quickly 


as 4 payne 

he epeetators looked at each other with that 
silence which is more indicative of surprise than a 
torrent of exclamations. 

The mob, as Na of their hero, broke ont into 
gossip and melted away towards the village ale- 
houses. 

“ What an eceentric young fellow,” said Lord 
Craven. “Plenty of pluck and as shy as a girt.” 

“ The natural modesty of a brave man,” drawled 
Mr. Normanby, watching Olive from under his eye- 

rows, 

“I am afraid,” said the harsh vaice of John 
Verner, who had remained behind the group during 
the latter part of the scene, “‘ that the young man 
was only too glad to get away and feel hig heels; 
he had a narrow escape.” 

Olive turned to the hard face with a flash of her 
dark eyes, and Sir Edward, who knew that once 
roused her fearless nature would speak out, touched 
her arm. 

‘Come, Olive, where’s your maid? Oraven and 
Normanby, you'll come with us? Mr, Verner, can I 
prevail on you?” 

The latter invitation was given in so dubious a 
genislity that John Verner could not acceptit, and 
with a hard smile he refused. 

He kept the hard smile to the front until he had 
entered his new carriage, then it was quickly suc- 
ceeded by a harder frown, and he leant back mut- 
tering. 





“* Baulked again, and all Morgan’s fault! Is my 
ck never gving to turn?” 

At that moment a voice came after the carriage 
and the coachman pulled up. 

“What are you stopping for?” snarled Mr. 
Verner, with his head out of the window. 

“Mr. Matgan running behind, sir.” 

‘Phen let Mr. Morgan run, sir,” yelled the mas- 
ter of the Grange, “‘ and don’t stop my horses until 
your master bids you!” 

John the coachman drove on, and Mr. Morgan did 
not arrive-home until an hourafter the dinuer time; 
then he nn ay and tired and quite ready for the 
scene whieh been preparing. 

One persgmslone of the Verner clique took the 
awleward oceurrences of the day with equanimity, 
and that was Old oe. bess 


When he crawled i library, in which the 
squire and his hopeful son were over 
the niuddle whiek they had made, was asmile 


upor the old man’s face, as prof and self-gatis- 
fied aa if they bad gained their euds and Reuben 
was on his way to jail. 

With ep ails ne stood in the en 
looked from ather, striding angrily ro, 
to the son, lonnging sulkily im @ chair with his 
hands in his pockets. 

“Hot words again, hot words agaim, eb?’ he 
croaked. : ) 
wt words, and need for them,” gaid Mr. 
ner, . “You can smile, cam you? 
pleasure do you find in thieda H é, 

“There’s fun for frogs, evem in @ a 
said Old. Griley with a chuekle. “ome, come, sir, 
things are never so had but they may be mended, 


Ver- } 


shares fall to your loi—who buys ’em, eh ’ 

John Verner, as he grasped the papers, nodded 
towards Dingley Pu 

“ Ay,” said (ey? Griley, “he buys ’em, and 
plenty more, Lose no time, squire, and get the 
m into your pockets. ’s soft—I know the 
sort of man—wax in hand@tike yours. Get him once 
to ap and the fever will seize on him. Then we 
can as we like, get him into our clutches and 

the pretty mise.” 

Then, in a lower voice, ho.wnfolded his schemes, 

the master of the Grange listening with ali his ears 


and avaricious heart. 





gare a lift part r, bub the sun was 
eating when the the steps 
of bis but and felt safe ab 

_ Rest, however, he net, until he had dressed 
Bais aus Keene coedemiiemtaes soe 
Made @ & piece suc- 
ceeded im g ing up the strain. for the arm was 
not br unbsarably painful. 

Then he fire and was about toseton a sauce- 

pan of soup a light step sounded behind him, 
and was him. 











was one of anger, but his 
i t.in Depsy’s face was such 
and of his reproaches that he 
/Reubem,” she said, hurriedly, as if to 
inte img hor, “I’m sa sorry! Oh! 
oh gear, an@ yom sokind, too! It 


heart bleed to see yom, the cruel brutes. Ah! mas- 
ter will see to ; Jo he don’t ; 
and, Mr, Reabew, ase, lve afew 
little things from: and 3 he 
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as the hangman said when. the repe broke, and if we 

blundere@to-day we'll plander to-morrow, eh, young 

master?” and he tarned te - | would at you 
© gp veioh croalz at me; you oldeffigy,” cto | do not | ; yom plcaso, 

that man, * overaor’s lecture’s ‘ae. bare i@fortable 

cong thank anphing rss fom yon. Youve | ak pal of 144 Saforta 

thie mess your perjuting SS 
san plotting _ monte uidable lash upon tbe sameadomerd ond 


‘“ Bh, that’s right,” said the old man, rubbing his 
handa, “ but if it had all gone right and the young 
spark was on his way to the stone cell, who'd have 
said: ‘Griley, this is your work, thank you!’ 
Neither on ye—no, no, that’s the world all over!” and 
he grinned. “ But come, it bean’t the first time a 
elover man has been outwitted by a woman,”’ 

* \ woman!’’ said Mr. Verner. . 

* Ay,” nodded Old Griley, ‘a woman. Hf Miss 
Seymour hadn’t turned up we should have gained 
the day. I knew the youngster wouldn’t open his 
mouth, and I thought. that the young miss would 
have been too shy and proud to come into court.” 

“Do. you mean tosay that you knew the vaga- 
bond had gone for the ribbon?” asked Mr, Verner, 
with astonishment. 

* Ay, of course,” chuckled Old Griley. “ What 
is there I don’t know? I knew it.and J planned it 
all. The hare was ready on purpose for him, but 
that swilling pothouse keeper spoilt itall! He'll 
waut a fresh lease direotly, hahi hah!’ and he 
showed his teeth. 

«“ He will, the clod!’”* snarled Mr. Verner. ‘‘ [ll 
torn him out, stick and stone!” 

Morgan rose and shrugged hia shoulders. 

“ You'll make @ pretty hash of it, you two,” he 
said. “I’li leave you to it, ’meickofit. Foiled 
by a woman!” 

“You can take your revenge, my desy, you can 
take your revenge,” hissed Old Griley,. insinuating 
himself in his path amd leering up athim, “ Bue 
your time and when she’s your own you. can teach 
her more modesty. It isn’t becoming, of a. bora 
lady to make a show of herself in. pabliq court for 
the sake of a low, thieving gipsy! You’l) teach her 
better, Master Morgan.” 

‘* Ah, when I get ber!” sneered Morgan, 

“You shall have her, you shall have ber!” cried 
the old man, trembling eagerly. ‘‘ Old Griley swears 
it; he wants no thanks, he -wants to see hia young 
master happy—no thanks!” 

«“ Don't fear, you won't get them!’’ retorted Mer- 
gan, and with a contemptuous laugh he. passed 


out. 

« T}-conditioned dog!” cried his father, “‘ Griley, 
Griley, you'll never make:anything of him,” 

Tut, tat,” croaked theeld man. “ Youngblood ; 
hot blood; the puppy’s pee master ;. give him 
time. I’) make him master of Dingley Heli! Is 
that nothing ?” 

John Verner’s eyes glistened, and ke sighed, as 
he shook his head. , 

* When, when? A long siege requires gmmuni- 
tion and supplies; we're running short, Gri 
running P? 


short. 
The old man pulled a packet of papers from his 


pooket. 

‘* We'll keep the game going, squire, till the win- 
ning colour turns ap—that’s all, wait aud win: See 
here, here are the papers of the mining eempany. 
You are director—ten thousand ponads worth of 








of soup, 


set outa namber of 
and timidly 


meat and fruit, eyeing Reuben 
the while. 

Reuben set aside his modest soup pan and leant 
back on his arm. 

“ But you must be hungry, and I’m sure you'll let 
me give yousome soup. Mayl?” — 

And without waiting she helped him to some and 
took it over to him. 

He thanked her with a sigh. 

‘Enough for ten men,” he said, looking at the 


spread. « “‘ Who sent them, Topay 2?” 

‘Miss Ol—I mean master,”’ said Topsy, stum- 
bling. : 

Reuben nodded. 


“Lam gtatefal ; your master must have as 
kind heart, bopay,” ‘ 

“ That he have, Mr. Rouben! The kindest heart 
im the ,world,and s9 haga poor Miss Qlive! She 
says to obs > ptm. leave him until he 
has eaten, and ask hi ive ns. 

+ Weak !’ repeated Rouben the warm blood 
rushing to his fage and lighting wp.his eyes, 

vay were her words,” said Topsy, sitting 
down onthe stgol whieh Reahen bad drawn ap for 
her. ‘‘ Those, were ber words, but [ don’t know 
what sho meena, for of egarsa, Air, Rouben, we only 


Th 

“You broke your word—likea woman, Topsy,” 
said Reuben. 

“ And you were obstinate--as a man!’ retorted 
Topsy, archly. 

The ‘deat f T indignantly, ‘Did 

$$ idea!” ranom Topsy; indignantly, “‘ Dic 
pes think I was going to let them take,yan to jail 

or servingmy dear Mias)Qlive! 14 wagn't likely, 
and if you see that funny old grandfather af your 
tell him thathe’s a bigger stupid than | thought him 
to think thas a woman was going tabe such a 
coward.’’ 

Reuben half started. 

Will it be believed that he had never gine one 
thought.to' Welta? He had no thought for any 
other than that one person-~that. one 
beautiful. goddess. wha had descended from her 
throne to rescue him—her slaye. . 

“My grandfather—have you. seem, him ?’’ he said. 

“No,” said Topsy; ‘bat. I don’h think he’s 
far off, for do you know when the young mistress 
and m@ were going to the court, we sawa, lot of 
gipsies—all hanging about the common, with. sticks 
in their hands; they looked so, fierce thak I was 
quite frightened, but Miss Olive she told the waed- 
ssente pean ane abe asked thom if they wanted 
anything—oh! dear, Miss Olive don’t know what 
fear is!—and one of them answers her sharp like 
and says: ‘Be you a going to thecourt ?’ Lam says 
Miss Olive,.and then the man goes up to the restiof 
them, and after thatthey all went away. Now what 
do'you think it meant?” 

* Meant,” said Reuben, with a emile, of. pride. 
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“ Why that after all I showldn’thave slept in jail 
-night, Dopsy: those ficros fellows-would have 
Wade a rescue ofit; See what brotherly love, my: 
tl» here have I been a. stranger and @ wariderar’ 
‘om them forall these rs, but! when IP am in 
dayger they flock like faithful allies to. suecour 


me. 

‘Who brought them ?”” asked-Topsy. 

= shook his head, and sighed almost with 
relief. 

Welta must have brought. them, and had gone 
back —_ them. ifgo the warm-hearted old: man 
was safe. 

“ Now some % you mast, Mr. Reuben,’ 

leaded. T we with a all.a woman’, i 
Pt roan Pl 3 patience she 

Onee she glanced at his arm, but thought. it best 
© ee, that. he ate hefore anything else, and kept 
silence. 

At last Reuben had finished his meal in, a 
more comfortable frame of mind, said: orm 

“Pit put these together for you, Topsy, and 
carry them raat % - 

“*No, sir,’’ said Topsy, ‘* you shan’t.come, Now, 
Mr. Reuben, don’t be o itidate or I shall think poms 
haven’t forgiven nie.”’ 

‘Well; well,” he said, “{and dropped back again.” 

Topsy cleared the things up, and then ¢rossed 
OF ee os 

* And now you must let me our arm, 5 
Reuben,” she said. a _ 

“That will do well enough,” said Reuben. “It 
is only a strain, and I’ve bandaged it.’ 

“My orders were that I was to see it, and, oh, 
Mr: Reuben, you don’t know what ‘Miss Olive is 
when we don’t do as she tells us——” 

Re Mise Olive told you?” he said; looking up at 


r 
** Well, well,” said Topsy, seizing the advantage, 
and gently undoing the bandage, ‘Sir Edward—it’s 
all _ rege _ ge oh dear, what a shocking 
swelling r. ben, what pain you must 
have been in. . Oh! what's that?’ ‘ 4 ~, 

And she started. C 

‘*‘Ouly I,” said a voice, and Olive Seymour stood 
before them, + 

She was dresged for dinner, and Reuben’s heart 
leaped as he saw that the dress which glistancd 
wens her was the one she had worn the. preceding 
night. 

He rose.and stoed looking at her, hig heart. wor- 
ship heavy in his dark eyes. 

faint tinge of colour was in Olive’s face, and 
the hand that held the light, fleecy cloak: round her 
quivered, though he did not see it. 

From, his.face she glanced at his arm, and a low- 
breathed “Ah” swept through her lips. 

‘Sit down,” she said; and, to hig pain and de- 
light, she went down on her knees beside him, 

“Give me the bandage,” she said to Topsy, in 
the same low, thrilling voice. 

Topsy gave it her, and, apparently forgetful af 
everything in the mument of’ her supreme woman- 
hood, the moment of ‘passionate pity, she tenderly 
bound it round the swollen arm. 

“And you bore all this,’*she breathed, looking 
up at him with a glance which seemed te pierée his 
heart — confuse his whole being, ‘all this without 
@ word!’”* ? 

“ it was nothing!” he isaid, bitterly, overcome by 
her beauty and her graciousness, and seeming in 
tone and manner gruff and rade, though iw reality 
he beta tn rea himself at her feet. 

“ Nothing !’’ she, breathed,.with aaigh. Ah; that 
aue so brane should be sefoolish!” ~“ , 

“« Boolish &” he said, doggedly. 

“ Ay—foolish to go through.so much: to please a 
woman’ & W. 7 er, more for a forced point 
of honour, hat are you? » gipsy! Are-all 

ipsies made of such proaigaamatale Reuben, who 

1 


aught you such nobility?” 
He, turned. pale and 


Reuben! his name! 
trembled. 

Another moment and he would have cried ; 

‘Lady, I love you! You taught ma sueh, poor 
nobility as T have! ‘Po.you I owe all—the sweetness, 
of my life! I love yen!” 

Fierce was the temptation, He overcame it by 
an effort which was only too penis in his face. 

Olive, looking up at it with @ ook of admiration. 
and mingled tenderness, which would have turned 
a stone to-@ warm for love, saw, and, half un- 
omens, shrank back, 

ith a, quick @he took the 

ees quick gestur bandage from 


“Peis ie no fitting task for you, lady,” ke said, 
bravely andiquickly. ‘I did my duty, thatie-all— 
that isvall. I am your servant—your slave! A—a 
slave dies for hia mistress or master. What I have 
done is nothing—nothing! I would dd more-any- 
thing—to give you pleaswee, to show you that | am 
cans fon your sweet words and gentle looks. 
wads if Lam toe beld, forgive me—L am your ser- 


~ 





He said the word with a significance which 
seemed to strengthen him. He would not forget 
the difference between them. 

Olive rose:ind looked at him. 

** Reuben,” she said, ‘“will you be my servant ?”’ 

“Your servant!’ he:repeated, looking up at her 
his eyes alight with eagerness. 

** Yes,’ she said. “My father offers you a— 
home at the Hall. Will you come?”’ 

** A home,” he repeated passing his hand across 
his forehead as if he was dreaming, and forgetting 
in his amazement,to rise from-his knee. 

Olive smiled sweetly. 

‘*Yes a home--you. love horses, my father will 
put all his under your charge—you are, to take care 
a them, train, them and-—teach me ag you have 

One « 

Reuben rose, and she saw that he trembled. 

He remembered Welta’s words, his promise 
flashed upon kis, mind. 

No. gipsy could live between four walls, 

He shook his head, 

** Such heppiness is not for me,” he said in a low 
voice. 

** You, refuse !’’ said Olive turning slightly away 
witha, look of mingled pride and disappointment. 
“Did you not say that you were my—servant? 
Aud now——” 

“It cannot be, lady,’* said Reuben, then before 
she could speak. “I accopt the service, but my 
home mast be here!’* and he glanced round him, 
“Tam agipsy, lady, and I have promised. I will 
serve you as Never slave served yet, but here must 
be the place which I ¢an call home, lady,” he added 

nickly.. “IT am’ not alone; T have an old man 
T love dearly; he clung to me when others would 
have had him cast me off; I cannot desert him !’’ 

Olive turned’ to him. 

You are right,” said Olive. “It is strange! 
You are always nobly right. It shall beas you wish 
and T may say that you willcome——~” ~ 

‘ And serve you to the death!” he said. 

Olive looked: towards Topsy, who had steod a 
little apart with the basket upon her arm. 

“Come, Topsy,” she said with a smile. ‘I shall 
be late for dinner”’ ; 

Then as Topsy came tojher'she turned and said : 

** Good-night..” 

Reuben, cap in hand, bowed low in silence. 

Moved by a sudden impulse she held out her 
amall white hand, 

Fora moment he hesitated, then dropped on one 
knee and just, touching the tips of her fingers. kissed 
her hand. . 

**T am your servant, lady. Good-pight.”’ 

With her face enerimsomed, Olive drew her cloak 
about, her and glided through the opening—the kiss 
had thrilled her tothe heart and set the blood 
tingling throngh every vein. 

ben stved looking after them, and then was 
about to turn, when the crooked figure of Welta 
rose from the ground, threw itself upon his breast 
and clasped him round the neck. 

“My boy! my boy!’’ cried Welta’s voice. ‘ My 
true gipsy! My own Reuben!” 

“ What, Welta!” cried Reuben, joyfully. Then 
he paused. You have heard all, eh, Welta!’’ 

“Ay, all!” replied the old man, sitting on the 
stool and caressiiig Reuben’s hand, as he looked up 
in the young man’s sudéenly thoughtful face. 

‘« Every word, Reu, and there’s nought to be 
ashamed of, ay, rather summut to be proud of, for 
he as is master o’ himself has tamed a tiger, says a 
gipsy proverb—tut, tut, never mind that,” headded, 
quickly, as Reuben bent his darkeyes questioningly 
upon him, “and so you be going to the Hail to: be— 
what Reaben ?” 

Reuben shook his head. 

“« Her servant.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said: the; old: man, quickly, stroking 
the hand impressively, ‘‘ but always your own 
master! Yon did well to refuse to leave the life of 
liberty, ana you spoke likea gipsy, Rea—a true 

rh 


Zinge 

“No, simply a3 ® map,” interrapted Reuben. 
“A brute even does nat leave its kind, I do not 
leave you, Welta. Here’s your home and mine,’ 

The old.man shook his-head and pressed Reuben’s 
hand affectionately. y re 

“No bouge for me, Bea—it can’t, be. Lad, it’s 
dangerous for us to. be seen.in these parts, and Tm 
going again to-night.” ‘ 

“ But why ? No, I will not have you sacrifice 
yourself for ay sake,” said Reuben. “* If you go so 
alse will I. Your place is my place, your home my 
home.” 

** No, lad, no!’’ replied Welta. ‘* Dost remember 
the old Medo’s fortune-telling ? She read strange 
things in your hand, and fate’s fate, afterall, Here 
lies ‘your path fora time; ating is yonder.” 

“ But,” said Reqben, with a troubled brow. 

“Not that,” sail’ the old man, almost sternly. 
“Pam your father, Reu, and a son obeys—no more 
of it! Igo, you stay; if you want me track th. 





tribe—I’ve joined them again, ay, blood is stronger 
than @ quarrel, lad, and like returns to like. Some- 
times I shall be near you—sometimes nearer other 
people too than they'd like, if they knew it. The 
Grange, lad——’’ 

‘Then he stopped. 

‘* Well?” said Reuben, for something in Welta’s 
tone seemed to promise a revelation of that dim 
time of which Reuben had lost all memory. 

“Nothing, Reu, but this.” said the old man. 
cautiously. ‘ Keep clear of it and all belonging to 
it. ‘They’re a dark, deep lot, and they hate a gipsy, 
Lad, give me some water. Onecanof grog and I 
arp off.’? 

Reuben heated some water and made a can of 


grog. 

Welta drank it slowly, as if loth to part from 
his.boy ; but at.last, he drained the. tin, then rose. 

‘:One word, Welta,’’ said Reuben, as he held the 
old man’s clawlike hand. “I must obey and let 
you, gos but before we part let me put the question 
you have.so often stopped, Welta, to-night I have 
upon me, strongly a feeling of uncertainty and al- 
most, dread bearing upon that past of which youare 
so silent. Welta, tell me something about my 
father.” 

The old man, winced, and Reuben felt his hand 
tremble. 

“Your father, Reu,” he said, hesitatingly, ‘“‘ was 
a good man.” 

* Ay, Lam sure of that,” said Reu, with an in- 
ward assurance he ‘would have found it difficalt to 
describe. 

“ A—a good man,” said Welta. “ He died when 
you were a child, and—and—its gettin’ late. Reu, 
ask meno more. [Iam your grandfather. I loved 
thee, lad, when thou wert no higher than my waist. 
I—the gipsy dwarf—have loved thee better than any 
proud ‘lord‘in the land could love his curled darling 
What more+what more ?” 

“ Nothing,” said Reuben, turning away with a 
sigh. ‘Farewell, Welta. You are right, and [ 
only feel how dear we are to each other when we 
have to part. 

One more hand-grasp and the dwarf had vanished 
like a monkey amongst the undergrowth, 


(To be continued.) 








EXILED FROM HOME, 


—.>__— 
CHAPTER XL. 


Nor too suddenly would Lord Darkwood broach 
the. subject of his love and hopes to his brilliant 
hostess. 

He wag upon the brink of 4 proposal, and he would 
not risk refusal by too great abruptness—and yet he 
felt that his destiny must be settled that night, 

He Javed this beautifu’ Kast, [India heiress,as he had 
loved ouce, many years ago, but had never expected 
to love again. 

The fites of:passion which he had deemed extin- 
guished within him had flamed up anew, and more 


| fiercely than ever, 


What was, that love of his, early manhood to this 
consuming passion that occupied him sleeping and 
walking. 

Love, ambition, all the leading characteristics of 
his being were engaged in this affair, 

With Mise Norreys for his wife, he would not 
exchange places, if he could, with any man in Eng- 
land 

He felt as if he could pour out his confession in a 
wild outburst befitting a youthful Romeo, but. his 
diseretion restrained him, 

He led-her up and down the seented avenue, be» 
tween the rows of orange trees in tubs, and her hand 
rested lightly upov his arm. 

The white, wa xen blossoms—cups of odour—gleam- 
ing amid glossy, green leaves, the gold globes 
of fruit, the clustering gaslighta, enchanted the 
senses, 

And Miss Norreys, in her oream-tinted! silk, her 
olive face radiant as: star, her dusty hair, perfumed 
and silky, her eyes glowing, added te the strange, 
intoxicating charm. 

Lord Duarkwood, spoke: of the dinner and the 
ball, and complimented his hostess upors their suc- 
cess, 

He was: thinking how best to broach the subject 
im hand, when the lady made a movement to with- 
draw her hand from his arm, aud her braevlet caught 
upon the lapel of his coat, 

Theemarquis gallantly attempted to disengage the 
trinket, 

It eonsisted-of a great limpid diamond star, com- 
posed of large and magnificent jewels, mounted upon 
a slender band of gold tiiat encircled the fair arm, 
whieh was gloved to the eluow. Lord Dark wood 
succeeded in loosening the bracelet from his hold 
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upon him, and, in so doing, unclasped it. It fell 
iato his hand, and his glance perceived, apon the 
inside of the gold band, a small and exquisitely-en- 
graved monogram. 

“«S. N.” he said, reading it. ‘“‘ I beg your pardon, 
Miss Norreys, but I have always been curious to 
know your Christian name. It is not a common one, 
I know, else it would be very unsuited to you. ‘S,’ 
might stand for Sarah, which means princess—”’ 

“ My name is Sicily,” said Miss Norreys, quietly. 
“Tt is an old family name.” 

“Sicily Norreys,” exclaimed Lord Darkwood. “A 
beautiful name, and one that suits 'you.”” 

He replaced the bracelet on her arm, but held her 
hand in his firm clasp. The hour and moment had 
come. He could not longer repress the words that 
thronged in a fevered train to his lips. 

** Miss Norreys—Sicily,” he exclaimed, his low 
tones freighted with passionate emotion—“ do not 
start from me! Listen to me, I have not known 
you many weeks, but I have known ae long enough 
to put my heart in your keeping, I love you, Miss 
Norreys, with all my soul. I had thought to tel; 
you this in different words and tones, but the truth 
will not wait to be clothed in flowers of rhetoric. I 
love you, Sicily. Will you be my wife?” 

The words were spoken—the plunge was taken, 
He was frightened at his own temerity, lest he had 
spoken too soon, and yet he drew a sigh of relief that 
the dreaded declaration was over. 

He could not see her face. At his words the sensi- 
tive skin had become stained with vivid scarlet, but 
the blood swiftly receded, leaving her white as 
marble, 

Into the dusk eyes came a wild, pained ex- 
pression, followed closely by a swift keen exulta- 
tion. 

Had she some revenge tc wreak upon him, as she 
had once said in her self-communings? And if so 
how would she execute that revenge? Would she 
refuse him with scorn, or would she accept him as 
her husband? 

Her purpose was not made immediately mani- 
fest. 

Possibly she did not yet known it herself. 

Withdrawing her hand from his hold, she sank 
into a seat unjer an orange tree, He sat down be- 
side her, greatly agitated, 

‘*Have I been too abrupt ?’’ he asked. ‘ For days 
the words have been at my tongue’s end, and I re- 
strained them lest I should injure my own cause by 
my precipitancy. I offer you the devotion of a heart 
that, in spite of years, is fresh still. You might 
marry aman of higher rank, Sicily, but you cannot 
marry one who would be so completely your slave as 
I would be.” 

The lady was silent. And her silence thrilled her 
suitor with a great hope. She must be considering 
his offer. 

If she intended to refuse him, would she not 
signify such intention without allowing him to go 
farther ? 

‘‘In worldly position Iam not unworthy of your 
notive, Miss Norreys,” he exclaimed. “I am a 
marquis, of one of the oldest families in England, 
as Burke’s Peerage would inform you. The Dark- 
woods trace their original back to the days and to one 
of the followers of Williamthe Norman. My income 
is forty thousand a year, and T am taking measures 
that will result in its being nearly double,” 

He referred to the pressure he was bringing to bear 
upon his tenants. 

‘*In family and fortune, therefore, I have nothing 
to be ashamed of. Will you not accept both as your 


own ?” 
He waited in breathless suspense for her answer. 
It came in a tow, clear voice, but it was neither an 


assent or dissent. 

“TL hardly know what to say, Lord Darkwood,” 
she declared. “You do me great honour in asking 
me to become your wife. Believe me, I appreciate 
it, But I am hardly prepared to reply to you.” 

“You do not refuse me, then ?” he cried. 

* And I do not aceept you,”’ sheanswered, steadily. 
** At least not yet. I am not indifferent to your pro- 
posal. Upon some accounts I would like to accept 
your proposal——”’ 

Hie muttered words of rapture, 

“* But there are obstacles——” 

“I will remove them!” he cried, ardently. ‘“ If 
you object to my daughter, I will send her to a 
French convent. She need never aunoy you, Sicily. 


If the obstacle isin wyself, name it, and I will do 
whatever you wish.” 
Still she hesitated. She grew nearly wild with 


anxiety, 

lie was tortured by her hesitancy and doubt, and 
she knew it, and was secretly pleased, At last she 
relieved his impatience by saying: 

** Let me be frank with you, Lord Darkwood. I 
have known you but a few weeks. I know you as 





honoured and respected in the country, bat I know 
nothing whatever of your past life, Perhaps you 
would say that that does not concern me. Yeteven 
if | loved a man never so well, I would not become 
his wife until I knew his private character, his past 
which had helped to form that character or to ex- 
emplify it. A man may know a woman’s life from 
its commencement, These friends of mine from 
India have known me and my family, I might say, 
always. They will tell you all about me from the 
time I left the school-room. Have I not the right to 
know you equally well as you can know me ?” 

“Why, certainly,’ stammered the marquis, de- 
cidedly embarrassed. There were deeds in his life 
he would not dare to uncover to these pure eyes. 
What could she mean? Women were queer, he 
thought, and East India heiresses, it appeared, were 
likely to excel other women in eccentricity. What 
could his past life matter to her? ‘Do you fear, 
Miss Norreys, that, like the villains in novels, I may 
have a surreptitious wife who will make an antimely 
appearance, to the great scandal of the community ?” 

Te tried to speak jocularly, but the attempt was a 
failure. 

“TI do not ask your confidence, Lord Darkwood, 
I only desire to intimate that I could not confide my 
happiness and life to a man of whom I only know 
that he is titled, wealthy, an agreeable drawing-room 
companion, aud an honoured member of society.’ 

* But is not that nearly all you can know of any 
man?’ asked the marquis. ‘ Yet I find your de- 
mand extremely reasonable.”” He spoke falsely there. 
“Tam prepared to tell you all about myself with the 
utmost frankness, since your desire to hear it implies 
that you are not decided to refuse me. I am overjoyed 
at your manifestation of interest in me. I have not 
been Lord Darkwood long, as you doubtless know. 
Less than a year ago, was Captain Tollish, of the 
army, stationed in Malta, encumbered with debts, 
yet still a gentleman, and held in honour by my com- 
rades, Tie death of my cousin, to whom I was heir, 
changed all that, making me a peer of the realm, and 
what I am.” 

“T have heard all that.” 

‘** Shall I begin at the beginning ?” he questioned. 
“My grandfather, Lord Charteris, had two sons. 
The younger, whose patrimony was not inconsider- 
able, but whose expenditures were large, married an 
heiress, Miss Tollish, and in defiance of the wishes 
of vis family changed his name to hers. I was the 
issue of that marriage. My uncle made a suitable 
alliance—he married the daughter of a duke—and 
one son was the result of that marriage. That son, 
my cousin, Lord Edward Charteris, was the late 
marquis whom I succeeded, Henever married. You 
now know my origin, and how I came to be Lord 
Darkwood. Shall I make confession of boyish scrapes, 
of peccadilloes, great and small, of dissipations, 
and squanderings of wealth and formation of 
debts—” 

She put up her hand in a quick gesture, 

** These are nothing to me,”’ she said. ‘I do not 
wish to hear of ther. Do not humilitate yourself and 
me by dragging to the light the faults and follies of 
your youth, Lord Darkwood, I have nothing to do 
with your dissipations. But is there no gréat wrong 
in your past that, if known, would deter any pure 
woman from becoming your wife ?” 

Her dark eyes were lifted and their splendour daz- 
zled him, 

He looked down, nd his countenance changed. 
What could she mean? 

A “ great wrong” in his past—ay, there was! 
Were her words merely chance words, or did she 
guess the crimes that lay like graves in his past 
life ? 

It was with an effort that he recovered himself. Of 
course she could suspect nothing; he was mad to 
think it. 

He wiped his forehead hastily with his handker- 
chief, and forced a quivering sort of smile. 

‘* There is no wrong in my past,” he asseverat ed 
“*T never wronged a human being.” 

The man I marry must be stainless,’’ said Miss 
Norreys, proudly, “Ido not ask a ‘heart that has 
never known love. That would be folly. BntI do 
ask for a heart that is not worn out by frequent 
fancies, evanescent passions aroused by every pretty 
face, a heart that can be true and steadfast to me, its 
capabilities of affection still strong—” 

**T can offer you that!’’ he interrupted, eagerly, 
*€T adore you, Sicily. I have not been a man to fall 
frequently in love. I never loved but one woman 
until | knew you—” 

And she was your wife, the mother of your 
child ?” 

‘*No. I married my wife because she—” he was 
about to say frankly, because she had money, but he 
bethoughbt himself in time, and said—‘* because she 
liked me, and her father was my friend and fellow- 
officer, I never loved her.” 


* But you have loved ?’’ 

** Once—once only, A frail girl, midway in her 
teens, a little, wilful creature, as pretty asa vision, 
It was many years ago, and she died soon after~ 
waris, You remind me of her, now and then, Miss 
Norreys, although she could be no more to you than 
the wild rose can be compared to the royal garden 
rose. She died—and I regretted her. She was my 
only love—” 

‘* Was she your wife?” 

His features quivered an instant. 

**No,”’ he answered. “She was not.” 

“She died unmarried ?” 

He bowed assent, his eyes still downcast. 

‘*She was never married,” he said, his face ex- 
hibiting an emotion which defied his iron will to 
conceal, ‘Let ug not speak about her, Miss Nor- 
reys.” He feared that she would probe the matter 
further, would ask the name of that girl, who had 
died young, and he would not for the worlds be 
forced to tell her the story of Constance Markham, 
and her awful fate, so he added, desperately; ‘‘ Her 
name is not fit for your pure lips, Miss Norreys. 
She sleeps in a dishonoured grave. So let her rest. 
I was sinless in the matter. L[loved her—that was 
oot will not let that dead girl come between 
us 

“ You never harmed her?” 

“Never!” . 

Miss Norreys’ face, drooping and half hidden from 
him, blazed with a scorn that was terrible. Her red 
lips curled; her eyes flashed with a lightning that 
might have withered him had he but seen it. 

“T am tempted to marry you, Lord. Darkwood,” 
she said, 

Her voice was soft as sweetest music, but her face 
still blazed with her scorn and hatred of him. She 
was thinking of revenge. 

“ Will you not promise?” he demanded, in an 
ecstasy, forgetting his recent discomfort in the glow 
produced by that assurance, ‘ My heart is fresh and 
young. I lay itat yourfeet, Become my wife, Sicily. 
I will make pe life a very foretaste of heaven!” 

He wooed her with passionate protestations of 
affection: she listened, with her brain in a whirl. 
Should she marry him, or should she refuse him ? 
The strains of the Strauss waltz floated to their ears, 
the fragrance around them steeped their senses in a 
deep delight. In the far aisles of the conservatory a 
few pairs of lovers wandered. They were alone—the 
time was short—she would be missed. What was to 
be her anewer ? 

He waited in an agony of suspense, 

* Sicily,” he whispered, “ Danho!m Castle waits 
for a mistress. Will you not te Marchioness of 
Darkwood ?” 

His grandeurs were so sweet to him, he fancied 
they would touch her also, If she would uot marry 
him for love, would not his possessions tempt her ? 

She surveyed him with her splendid eyes, down 
the short, stout figure, the fat, oily, sinister visage, 
all a-quiver now with eagerness, aud a deep disgust 
siezed her. 

Could she marry him even for the consummation 
of revenge ? 

She was about to end the scene by an abrupt re- 
fusal of him, when a servant came silently down the 
aisle of bloom, and approached her with a yellow 
envelope upon a salver. 

It was seen at a glance that the envelope contained 
a telegram, 

“The message was brought over from Shrews- 
bury before midnight, madame,’’ explained tne ser- 
vant, “and it was sent’ up to Naya to be kept for 
you. But Naya grew nervous lest there should to 
important news in it, and she asked the butler to find 
you out and give it to you, The butler just dis- 
covered as you was in here, ma’am, and sent met im- 
mediate.” 

He presented the salver with a low bow. 

Miss Norreys took up the envelope and dismissed 
its bearer. 

“ Confound the luck! thought the marquis, “ i» has 
prevented her answer. Why didn’t that idiot wait 
five minutes longer ?” 

Miss Norreys tore open the message, drawing near 
agaslightso that its light fell over her shoulder 
upon the paper, 

The message was brief, but startling. 

It read as follows : 

“ Ayaccro, Corsica, May 5th. 

“To Miss Norreys, Beechmont, Shrewsbury, 
Shropshire: The person was not drowned, Was 
rescued by Corsicans, nursed through illness, and let 


for home six months ago. Ww. BarsByY.” 
That message was more than startling—it was 
appalling ! 


in her wildest imaginings, in her search through 
the whole range of possibilities, Miss Norreys had 
not fully dared to imagine any possibility like this. 





It smote her like an awful blow, 
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She reeled against the wall, looking as if struck 
with death, The telegram was crushed in her hand 
and clenched in a grip of steel. She looked as if she 
were about to faint or die. Then she rallied suddenly, 
by a superhuman effort, and tottered back to her seat, 
her face like ashes, her eyes wild and staring, her 
be a lips moving feebly, but giving emission to no 
sound, 

Her aspect chilled the marquis with an awful 
terror. 

‘“What is it?” he exclaimed, 
news, Miss Norreys?” 

She waved him from her, shrinking back as if his 
very touch was pollution. 

There was horror of him in’ that look—frightful, 
unmistakeable horror. Had she gone mad under 
some fearful shock ? 

“Shall I call some one ?”’ he exclaimed, wild with 
alarm. “ You are ill—” 

With a supreme effort of her will, she commanded 
the emotions that raged in her heart like furious 
beasts of prey. 

“No—no!” she peepet. **T want no one, Leave 
me to myself. I would be alone!” 

The marquis, without a word, obeyed her. He 
saw that she was suffering intensely, and although 
consumed with curiosity and jealousy, be yet sub- 
mitted wisély to her command. 

“Twill stand guard at the end of the avenue.” he 
said, respectfully and very quietly, quite as if such 
scenes were of every day occurrence in his expe- 
rience, and not at all remarkable, “No one shall 
intradé upon you. 1 will hear when you call me” 

He moved away as one moves in a sick chamber, 
softly, almost noiselessly, 

Miss Norreys looked after him with that stare of 
horror seeming frozen in her eyes, and slowly 
mingling in it an expression of bitterest hatred and 
loathing. 

“Marry him !” the thought struggled through all 
the chaos of her mind, fierce and strung. “I would 
rather die!”’ 

She shivered as with an ague, 

He walked to the énd of the avenue and stood there 
under an orange.tree in a careless attitude, guarding 
ber solitude. 

And she—left alone amid the odorous bloes and 
golden fruits and mellow lights—she opened the 
paper again and read those strange words, every 
syllable of which burned its way into her brain, 

And then she gave way to a paroxysm of emotion 
all the greater for her recent stern self-repression, 

Her lips quivered, her brown eyes flooded with 
tears, and she raised the paper to her lips and kissed 
it passionately again and again, 

en, as if loathing herself for the action, she 
looked upon the paper in disgust, and deliberately 
tore it in Fess so minute that even Lord Dark. 
wood would have tried in vain to decipher a word of 
its contents, 

** Not dead !’’ she whispered. ‘Not dead!’ 

The words sounded strangely to her ears, 

“Not drowned!” she muttered, ‘ He came back 
to England six months ago! He came to England— 
where he should have been safe aud secure—he came 
to England!” she repeated, with increasing emphasia, 
“* What does that mean?” - 

hae she hardly dared acknowledge even to her- 
self, 

‘-Six months ago Captain Tollish was safely es- 
tablished at Dunholm Castle as Lord Darkword,” she 
thought. ‘Did the real Lord Darkwood return to 
Dunbolm Castle? If he did—ag seems probable—. 
what then ?”” 

The question was one bristling with importance 
She turned it over and over in her own mind, 

And gradually their grew within her, into vast 
proportions, that horror of suspiciov against the pre- 
sent Lord Dark wood that she had felt in the moment 
she had sent him -from her. 

Had he seen his cousin in the hour of the latter’s 
return? 

Upon that final question everything was hinged, 

“T aust know—I must know!” she thought, in a 
very trenzy. “ Where would he be during six months? 
Perhaps he has died in England? There is some 
 sepst/ in the case which I must fathom. The man 
who stun ds yonder may be guiltless of bloodshed. I 
think he would scarcely dare kill his rival—and yet 
there was so much at, stake! But Lord Darkwood 
could not have reappeared at Dunholm Castle secretly 
and anrecoghized. He probably had % relapse of 
illness in London, was unable to make known his 
identity, and died unknown. Bad as he is, I can't 
think that Captain Tollish would be guilty of de- 
liberate murder—or that he had opportunity to com- 
mit it,’ 

She sat there among the blooms &nd glossy leaves 


a long time, thinking over these thoughts, and others 
like these. 


“Have you ill 








hardened in every feature and grew stréag and reso~ 
lute, 

“T hate them both with a bitter, unrelenting ha- 
tred !” she said to herself, ‘So that his blood stains 
not his rival’s hand, I do not care that he is dead! 
His death wipes out the past, so far as ‘he is con- 
cerned. It remains for me to deal with the living, I 
think I will marry Lord Darkwood.” 

She looked towards him with an uncontrollable 
Ica hing. 

He seemed to feel her glance and turned around. 
She lifted up one gloved hand and beckoned to him. 

He prot | with alacrity. 

The storm had passed and no traces were left save 
in the languor of her movements and the pallor 
that still dwelt in her complexion. 

She was gracious in her manner, with a reserve, 
however, which had not marked it before, and which 
piqued him. 

* You are better ?”” he exclaimed, eagerly. 

“Tam well, thanks,” sheanswered. ‘ My telegram 
contained news that disturbed me deeply—that is 
She dismissed the subject with the scraps of paper 
she flung from her dress, and he couldn’t return to it. 

* Our conversation suffered a little interruption, 
my lord,” she said, gently, ‘I fear you will think 
the interruption a rade one. Let us return to what 
you weresaying.”’ 

‘With ali my heart,” he replied,” trembling, an- 
ticipating his dismissal. “I asked you to be my 
wife, Miss Norreys, I love you, and if you will 
trust your happiness to my keeping, I will endeavour 
to be worthy of the trust.” 

**T will not refuse you, my lord,’’ said the lady, 
with a gracious sweetness that took the sting from 
her words. ‘I am sensible of the honour you do 
me—but if I do not refuse you, neither can I accept 
you. Give me a week for consideration, At the end 
of that period I wilt give you my answer. And that 
answer will be,” she sadded; ‘‘ deliberately, “ If 
nothing occurs to change my mind, an affirmative !” 

The great dome of give, the flowers and lights 
seemed to swim around Lord Darkwood in a great 
chaos. An immense exultation filled his being to its 
utmost capacity. He believed that his prize was 
won. He caught up her hand and kissed itina 
ampere of delight. 

*¢ You are all coming to-morrow to the castle,” he 
exclaimed. “If I might only present you then as 
its future mistress!”” ~ 

* Give me a week !” insisted Miss Norreys, grow- 
ing colder. ‘And during the interim do not speak 
to me of love or marriage !”’ 3 

It was so settled, and presently the hostess was 
conducted back to the ball-room by her suitor, who 
seemed to walk on air. He was in the seventh 
heaven of delight. He considered himself her ac 
cepted suitor. But, although she intended to marry 
him, although her scheme of revenge seemed so near 
its fulfilment, her heart lay like lead in her bosom. 
She would have her revenge; but, like Samson’s, it 
would involve her own destructiou! 


CHAPTER XLII 
Tux expected guests of Miss Norreys arrived in 
due conrse at Beechmont, and a round of gaieties 
waa inaugurated. 

First came Mrs, General Kenright and ber two 
daug itera. 

The wother was a short, stout dame, with a 

rubicand complexion on which sat a kindly ex- 

pression 

In spite of her lack of beauty, she was a charming 

iady, gentle and soft voiced aud motherly. She was 

very fond of Miss Norreys, 

She had chaperoned her during a number of yesrs 

in India at balls and parties and had been a most 

intimate friend of the Norreys family. 

Miss Kenrigt was a tall, gaunt lady of twenty- 

seven, pleasant and witty. 

Siie was reputed a blue, could discourse upon 

art by the hour, quoted Ruskia continuaily, and was 
rhaps more calculated to win admiration than 

ove. 

Miss Emily. or, as she was usually called, Miss 
Milly Kenright, was four years younger than her 
sister, an airy blonde, pretty, soft and caressing, 
with ov great depth of character, but with a fund of 
spirit that made her the life of auy small pleasure 

ty. 
Pathe day after the arrival of the Kenrights 
came Colonel Warburton, Miss Kenright’s especial 
admirer. 
He was a portly man, bald, fine-iooking with long 
side whiskers. 
He. had been a lover of Miss Norreys in India, and 
ouly after repeated rejections had transferred his 
attentions to Miss Norreys’ friend. 


tars 


named arrival came Sir Willis Zascr acd his 
sister, 

The former was a type of the ordinary Britisn 
young gentleman, well-bred, good-tempered, and in- 
doleut, excellent: company in a country house. 

The latter was a-gay, frolicksome girl of twerty, 
devoted to out~door sports, fond of riding to hounds 
in the season, and fond of croquet, tennis, and other 
out-door games 

Out of these different and seemingly incongruous 
materials a most delightful family-party was con- 
structed. 

Mrs. Kenright matronized the young people, and 
all was gaiety and pleasure. 

Lord Chilton appeared a day later than the other 
guests. 

He was a handsome, noble-looking young gentle- 
man of five-and-twenty, fair of face, with keen, blue 
eyes—but why should we describe him ? 

Our readers know that Lord Chilton, newly come 
into his title, was no other than our old friend Ro- 
nald Chilton, Gwen’s lover, who had wooed her on 
the wild Yorkshire moors, won her love, and, as she 
believed, had thought better of his proposal of mar- 
riage, and had left her, 

There was a melancholy on his face in these days, 
a gloom in his deep eyes, that showed that he had 
suffered greatly during tie past few months. 

He had spent months in searching for Gwen. He 
had visited every quarter of London, had travelled 
over England, had even gone upon the Continent to 
look for her. He had employed skilled assistants in 
the search, kad advertised in the newspapers in a 
blind manner which she alone might understand, but 
all his eflorts had failed. No trace could be found of 
the beautiful girl who had gone up to London alone 
to seek her fortune, She seemed to have disappeared 
utterly from among the living. 

Lord Chilton had visited Lonemoor repeatedly 
during the winter, offering the Quillets handsome 
bribes if they would reveal to him Gwen’s address, 
but they had absolutely refused. He had implored 
them to do so, employing every arguinent that was 
likely to move them, but all to no purpose, They 
were deaf aiike to his promises and entreaties, They 
were conscientious in their way ; they deemed Gwen 
| an unsuitable match for him, and they would not 
’ countenance his attentions to her. They had made 

up their minds that Gwen must continue single 
i throughout her life, and they deemed their opinion 





| infallibie, 


| So; each time, Lord Chilton came away from Lone- 
moor disheartened, haviug only for consolation the 
| conviction that Gwen was not dead, for if she had 
been dead, would not the Quillets have known of her 
death and have told him? 

He had but recently heard of Squire Markham’s 
return home after his years of wanderings, and the 
idea had come to him to see the old squire and in- 
terest him in his love-story. 

Squire Markham must have unbounded influence 
over his old servants, and at his command they would 
reveal to the lover the secret of Gwen’s where- 
abouts. 

This idea was very strong in the young viscount’s 
mind when he came to Beechmont. 

What had caused bim to accept Miss Norreys’ in- 
vitation he scarcely knew himself. 

He was not in a mood for visiting or pleasure- 
making. 

He had met Miss Norreys in London at the house 
of a noble lady, to whom the East India heiress had 
brought letters of introduction, 

General Norreys had been a friend of his late 
father, and Miss Norrsys had brought a letter to the 
late Lord Chilton, which, as he was dead, she had 
delivered to the son. 

He admired the beautiful brunette greatly; he was 
charmed by her graciousness and sweetness; but 
even she had not power to win his allegiauce, had she 
go desired, from lovely, lost Gwen. 

He was tempted sometimes, in the warmth and 
brightness of Miss Norreys’ presence, to tell her sil 
about Gwen, but he felt that he could not do so in 
honour—that his lips were sealed. The strange 
mystery of Gwen’s origin—that dishonoured grave 
at Penistone—ah, he could not speak of these even 
to Miss Norreys. He hoped to find Gwen, to make 
her his wife, and he hoped to see these two dear 
frienda some day. 

Not for worlds, then, would he prejudice Miss 
Norreys against his betrothed. 

‘She cannot know how peerless my Gwen is,”’ he 
thought.’ “ And if she knew of that cloud upoa my 
dutling’s history, she might think ill things of her. 
Gwet is a lady in every instinct, and Miss Norreys 
must meet her on equal ground to appreciate her, 

My ‘poor little Gwen! What must she think of 
m6 ?” 
The thought was anguish to him, 





By a later train upon the same day with the last 





And gradually she grew calm. The lovely face 


He was thin and worn by the wiuter’s unavailing 
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search and anzicties, and he decided to visit Beech- 
moat for diversion from his haunting sorrows and the 
regrets that consumed his soul. 

But it was fate—or Providence—that brought him 
there. That Providence which had, ‘all ber life, 
guarded and guided the friendless girl, was still 
watcbful and beneficent, and was working gradually 
to bring about the reapion of the lovers. 

With the appearance of Lord Chilton, Miss Norreys’ 
party was complete. 

The month was April: ¢he weather unusually 
settled and pleasant. Spring had set in early with 
soft breezes, balmy skies, and delicious sunshine. 
The country-roads were in excellent’order, the Beech- 
mont gardens with flowers and leafage, the 
well-drained lawns smooth as velvet, level, and soft- 
ly tinted, 

Every requisite for enjoyment was-offered the for - 
tunate guests. Miss Norreys’ stables were filled with 
magnificent specimens of horseflesh ; there were 
carriages of every kind, even to a Bath chair for Mrs, 
Kenright, when that lady, by reasouof obesity, felt 
unable to walk about the grounds. 

Every kind of amusement that would be likely to 
interest young ladies and gentlemen was devised. 
Croquet parties out of doors were in high vogue. 
Avobery was practised, and the young ladies ex- 
hibited considerable proficiency in the use of bow and 
arrow, 

Lord Qhilton felt out of place amid all thie bright- 
ness and merrynaking. He regretted his coming, 
but since he was there he made the best of it,and was 
courteous and thoughtful of others above himseli— 
being a gentleman—and endeavoured to contribute 
his share to the general enjoyment. But what hard 
work it was only Miss Norreys could guess. 

She knew that he had experienced some disappoiat- 
ment in love ; he had told her once in « moment,of 
despondency and craving forsympath y, when in Lon- 
don, that he bad “loved and lost” « peerless ginl 
who still lived, but whose whereabouts. he did .not 
know, but be said no more, 

The pretty Miss Milly and the frolicseme, Mies | 
Basot were alike powerless to win an admiring look 





“T would not have permitted Georgina to leave 
her school-room for even one visit,’’ he thought, “ but 
that I deemed her companionship a benefit during my 
first call upon Miss Norreys. Now that Georgina 
has become intimate at Beechmont, she will have to 
visit there while Miss Norreys’ guestsremain. After- 
ward, sue will return to the school-room. Miss 
a must, a8 Georgina says, keep in the backs 
ground,” 

The Lady Georgina passed through the ordeal of 
a visit with pennnenten credit. a ahi 

he had developed an intense pride in her rank a 
prospective grandeur, and pre | herself very well, 
being rather silent, and yet hot at all abashed. 

Ghe wore a visiting dress of pale blue silk, a white 
cashmere jacket heavily embroidered, and a white 
chip hat trimmed with tulle and blue forget-me- 


nots. 

Due consideration had been paid to her youth fn 
the design/of_ this costume, and it was very. be- 
coming to her vague complexion and hay-coloured 
hair. 

* “Under her weight of finery, she sat very conscious, 
never forgetting for one, moment that she was the 
lady of highest rank present, and should therefore, 
although youngest, take precedence of all the rest. 
Miss Norreys inquired kindly after Miss Myner, 
and expressed her regrets on hearing that she was 
not yet fully recovered. 

‘*T will come and see her to-morrow,” said the 
lady. “I admire Miss Myner excessively. She is 
as lovely as she is beautiful. I am sorry that she 
could net come with you.” : 

‘We regretted it very ” said Lord Dark-, 
wood, ‘Miss Myner is very fortanate in having 
won your favour, Mies ‘Norreys.” 

Lord Chilton was sitting near, and listened idly to 
the conversation. ; 
If he had only known who wae this: Miss Mynor ” 
‘of whom they talked, 

Bat while he listened his thoughts were bry, As 
e letter he had decided to write to Squire Mark-. 


ham. 
Why should he go to Lonemoor when he could 





from his lordship; yet he was kind and courteous to 
them as to the rest. 

The apiaion prevailedamong Lord Chilton’s fellow. | 
guests that be Was “not a marrying man.”’ 

Lerd Darkwood, accompanied by bis danghter, ; 
made a prompt visit of ceremony to the Beechmont / 
guests, Gwen was left at home, partly because she | 
was not snfficiently recovered from her recent acci- 
dent to bear fatigue, and partly because the Lady | 
Georgina, realising her own jack of beauty, did not 
choose to be overshadowed by ber lovely young eom- 

anion. 
7 ‘The marquis and his daughter had a fieree conflict 
over the matter that morniag in the library before 
setting out upon their visit, 

Georgina was fond of Gwen, bat she was:far more 
fond of herself, Ste declared that Miss Norreys had 
paid more atcention to Gwea than to her daring their 
recent stay at Beechmont, and that she would aot 
submit to be cast into the background by her.owa 
bived companion. Sbe woeld go without Gwen, or 
she would not go at all. Gwen was summoned to, 
che excited conference, listened to Georgina’s declara- 
tious, aud then quietly declared her inability to ac- 
company her charge by reason of her ‘still-disabled 
arm, 

She did not seem to be wounded by Georgina’s 
unfeeling words and manner. 

Poor Gwen was used to slights by thie time, 
- was too preud to show that she even noticed 
them. 

Bat ét is quite possible that in ber own room, the 
lonely young companion broke dowa sometimes in 
her cool heuteur, aud shed tears over ber unplea- 
sant lot. 

Even meek and patient Griselda would have 
found it very hard to bear. 

“ She shall not go with me to-day,’ eried Geor- 
gina, jealously, ‘nor ehall’sbe be present when they 
come here. I won't be cast into a shadow by @ hired 
companion. Mrs. Dover isa lady, and if a eheep- 
dog is necessary when people call upon te, tet her be 


sheep-dog. Why Marian is not much over a year) & 


older than I! She is not suitable for a duénna as 
meeh as i!" 

Lord Darkwood finally consented to his daughter’s 
demands, the more readily that he seeretly chafed at 
the strong contrast between bie daughter aed his 
daug)iter’s governess. 

dt wounded his pride that the hired companion 
ebould look sothoroughly “thelady of high degree,” 
<i his daughter might have passed for Gwen's 
maid! 

He began to give his danghter eredit for more per- 
ception and seuse than he had supposed her to 
Possess, and to think # best that the two girls should 





DOt appear in society together. 





write to the old aquire and present the casein better 
terms than he could do in words? ? 

He determined to write that very day—as go00n as 
these guests should depart. 

Miss Norrays invited Lord Darkwood and his 
daughter to stay to luncheon, and they accepted the | 
invitation. , 

At the table the conversation tarned upon Dan- 
holm Castle, the antiquity of the portion now ia ruins, | 
the legends connected with it, and Col. Watburton , 
expressed a desire to explore the ruins. / 

“A grand idea!” exclaimed Miss Ensor, “ We 
will all go. Miss Kenright adores antiguifies, and, 
she will study the stone-walls and buttresses, and 
tell us the very year met were founded. And for us, 
inferior mortalsa—Miss Milly and [—there will be a 
picnic in the old banqueting-hall, and a dance after- 
wards. Lord Darkwood, you may prepare for an in-. 
vasion !”” . 

Lord Darkwood changed colour. An uneasy gleam 
appeared in his crafty eyes. 

He was about to allage that the floors were in- 
secure, and that be had therefore refused longer tc 
admit visitors to the ruins, when the Lady Georgina 
cried vivaciously : . 

“Oh, you mast all.come! .When there sre a 
number of people, one needn’t be afraid, and those old 
rooms are so strange apd delightful, I’ve been aft 
through them even to. the dungeons. And we 
beard a horrible sound in the Gungeons, just like & 
groan or shriek, you know, and it made our Very 
flesh creep !”’ 

Lord Dark®ood frowned upon Ais. daughter, ‘but 
she, absorbed in self, was oblivious of him. 

“Georgina heard an owl,” he said, explainingly, 
forcing a smile. “She is a perfect coward, frightened 
at a sonnd,!”’ 

“Oh, but that was terrible!” cried the Lady 
Georgina, with a shudder. Even Marian—my com- 
panion—was frightened, and sheis brave as one, 
of the Six Handred—Tennyson’s Six Hundred, 
you know, in the poem. thonght it was the 
host !”’ 

“ Has Dunholm Castle a ghost?” asked Mise Ken- 
right, smiling. “Beechmont lacks nothing but & 
chost. Does your family spectre reveal himself to 
visitors, Lord Dark wood ?” 

“No,” answered the marquis. “Our spectre is s 
creature of the servants’ imaginations. The ruins 
have not been shown for several montus, and are not 
considered in éxcellent repair. I should hesitate to. 
invite so large a party when the place is possibly in- 
secure——” 

‘Oh! father,’ interrupted Georgina, “ there were 
large pic-nic parties in the ruins very often last sum- 
mer. Mrs. Dover told meso. Aud they had dances 
by moonlight, and all that sort of thing. And Mrs. 


; rm rbd the library, 


| ais 


Dover says that-ghe thinks your shutting up the raing 
to. be ‘an qnostn ot geteenttieny. aad that it isn’t.at all 


necessary : 

Tf Lord Darkwood could at:that moment have im- 
mured his daughter in a convent4or the term of her 
natoral life, he would have done it eheerfully! He 
hated her with an. unreasofing hatred. He felt that 
he could strike ber down before his eyes, yet he was 
| obliged to assume a smile and loek complacently, even 
while his eyes stared at her angrily. 


Misa Nor marked: the expression of hieeyes, 
and wondered greatly thereat. 
She co’ hended that the marquis did not desire 


Visitors at the fuins. ‘Visitora bad always. been al- 

lowed there. Why-/had he ghanged'the old oustom ? 
She ‘pondered over these questions, and was very 

thoughtfal. ay 

* We will all be ded. by the opinion Ts. 
Dover,” said Miss keto Guy. ‘The floors are ge. 
cure enough for om band Darkwood, We shall cer- 
tainly pay aou a Visit, ahd hant out your ghost—or 
a dance by moonlight in the oid banqueting 

a _ 

Miss Milly Keneight engerly seconded the baro» 
net’s sister, and. Sir ‘am Ensor joined in gaily. 
The matter appeared settled. Nothing remained for 
the marqnis but to submit with as good a grace as 
possible, but a cold sweat sprang, out on bis fore- 
hood xe his complexion bed a sickly hue, ag he ex- 
claim : ‘ 

“Té you decline my advice, and will take the re- 
isponsibility, I will make you welcome at Dunholm 
‘Castle at-any time you may appoint. But permit me 
to make one or two suggestions. tnetead of a pic. 
nit I shall be happy to provide you with a suitable 
collation. We shail have shoonlight eveniags next 
week, and dance will then be in order. Let us 


‘ iat osday of next week the of 
see sides 
Mrs. Kenright made some faint demur to his.Jord- 


stitp’s trouble in the matter, and Miss Nortays bagged 


| tO be Sllowed to make ‘the sffair @ pic-nie, but the 


marquis, who had now recovered his self-possession, 
would not consent to chatige his plan, and Miss Nor- 
reys and hér ¢ accepted the invitation to dine at 
Davholm’ ‘on the ensuing Wedn f 

Shortly afterwards, Lord Darkwood, and the Lady 
iGevrgiva aad bt the ars Gmsane 
was potfedtly silent, a6 regard to his footmen 
vat Gaal We oaaetl ue east, he tonducted bis 

li there ‘he expounded to 

he enormntty of het conduct, condemued her im- 
ipertitetios and officiousness, and threatened her if it 
‘were i he would send her to a French ‘conven 
‘Then he ene hed ae wth to grapple with 
certain problems of. gteat ihtricacy that presented 
\thethsetves to his mind. 7 
As ‘s6on ‘ts Lord ‘Datkwood had withdrawn with 


wughiter from Beech Mise Norteys sent » 
— yogis Mr. Barsby, who tee ded 4s 
‘@ pretty villa at holm villag uesting 
bodiate pituees ty Besdbauat abit 


Mr, Ba was & shrewd, eldetly nian, honest, 
miu wilted ana clear-headed, who had been feben- 
mented to Miss dei by her Loudon as 
erp mt See general overlooker an@ man. 

Miss Norreys regarded him Md aight ba thy» 
‘which indeed he wus, and &s devoted to her interests, 
which was also true, 

He obeyed her sammons and was shown into her 
ptivate boadoir whete she aWaited him, 

Their interview was prolonged for honrs. ‘And ab 
the conclasion of that interview—which was destined 
to prove very jmporent in ite ultimate resdits—My, 
Barsby ome in hot haste, packed & ca 
bag and departed for Shrewsbury, whence he took 
night express for Lonton. 

(To be continued.) 
ee 


Rovat, Gewskat ‘Tuearetoa, Fouwb. — The 
‘annual.meeting of the subscribers to this fand was 
bela on the Sth itist, in the saloon of the Lyceam 
‘Theatre, Mr. Switiburne in the chair, ‘The finaucial 
stutement, whith was taken as read, showed that 
there was a balance of S847. 13s. 14. to be carried to 
thé capital. jembefs” subsctiptions amounted 
to 4467. 7s. T1d., and the profits of last year’s dinner 
were about S101, ‘16s. retiring tors, with 
the ekéeption of ‘Mr. Raynér (Who Was replaced by 
Mr. Alfred Bishop) lavidg “been reappointed, Mr 
Bagar, on the motion of Mr. Braid, was unanimously 
elected secretary of the fund. It was announced that 
Mr, Alfred dé Rothschild would preside over the 
sotual dinnérat the Freemasons’ ‘avern, on the 7th 


inst. 
Some men thrive in spite of a given evil habif. 
This arises from two ot ‘OXNSeS, & Vigorons 


constitution, orfrom the nature of the human body 
to adapt itself to the evils of life. 
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SIDE BY STDE, 


CHAPTER (IV. 
Wuen the dawn broéke, Janet knew the truth that 


Harold Payne discovered, when he stood watching 
her onthe cliff. She had been mad. ‘The frenzy 
was over, now, but. she was weak and worn by 4 long 
Alness. 

The day passed, 

Janet Carringteu had thought thea, of suspense 
& pang from which she could never suffer again, for 
once in her life she had spent a-whole year ite passive 
prey; but it seemed to her, during the day, that she 
had never before understood even the meaning of 
the word—each hour was like a+welvemonth. 

During ber first trial, it was only the destruction 
of her own happiness, the death blow to her own 
heart which she hed to dread, but this waiting was 
bardened with a sharper paug—the sting of her con- 
science. 

If one of those men were'to fall, his death would 
lie at her door—ehe should be a muftderess. That the 
qnarrel had been in regard to hershe knew as well 
as if she bad beard it, and it had arisen either from 
her conduct at the ball, or her unwomanly cruelty on 
the evening of the concert. It was useless to specu- 
late ; no matter how it had come about; no matter 
which of the two was the aggressor, she had been 
the original cause. 

He who fell would die,by her band. as surely as if 
she had herself directed the pistol.shot, 

Philip was searching for a clue which should put 
him upon their track. She could trust him to do 
everything with the atmost secrecy, and to neglect 
no means or effort. But if he could not succeed in 
learning their plane! ‘The Prince hed gone to Bor- 
deaux—Payne absent, too! 

Toward noon Philip came to teli her he had dis- 
covered that Payne had gone down to Pontarabia— 
an hour’s distance by rail. 

Philip was going there; the gamiog-tables were 
open, and that would be excuse puough for any ‘se 
appearance in the place, whether young or old, i 
man or domestic, 


“You will fin@ ‘out; you must find-out!” Janet 


said. 

BShe'was sitting ‘by her table when he entered, 
trying to force herself to write. Tt wrung honest 
Philip’s heart to see the miserable wixitty of her 
fave. 


“T shall find Ont,” he answered. “Don’t Tose 
heart for a single minute, Miss Janet. “I shall find 


For a little, the firmly-spoken words Werd.A sort 
of comfort. 

When he had gone, Lady Haiamersley sent for her ; 
there was no escape. She must comply—behave as 
usual, look as usual, listen to idle chatter and talk 
nonsense—a harder task, when one is consumed by 
anxiety like hers than any active Jabour, 

The day dragged on. Oh, thet day! Janet had 
scarcely a t to herself, Bvery ereature she 
knew seemed determined toadd to hereuffering by 
tormenting her—Lady Hammersley and she American 
Minister tormenting her more than. else—as 
was natural, Janet thought, én ‘her 088, since 
they eared mostfor her. People’s persecutions were 
always.in the ratio of their friendships. 

There was nothing spared her, Somebédy im~ 
provised a luncheon in the pine-wood; she had to 





go. 

There was a children’s ball in the Casino at #hree 
o'clock; the grown péople must needs -be present, 
and dance too, as if the festivity had Been for their 


benefit: 

Later, Ham wanted her to drive; 
then it wis time to dress for dinnér; they were in- 
vited to Madame de Charlmornt’s, with a sét of the 
‘‘ choioest spirits” in Biarritz, 

No excuse that she could devise—indeed, her brain 
was so dull shé found it difficult to get at any—would 
serve to free her from & single pin-ptick, 

People seemed determined to keep about her this 
day of all others. 

She was at the dinner; the most beautifully 
dressed woman there, as she was the handsomest and 
gayest. : 

metimes, so morbid had grown her fancy, ehe 
was ready to astound her companions by shrieking 
in their ears thet she was a deceiver—a living lie in 
every way—last of all, a murderess ! 

She caught herself laughing at the idea of the com- 
Motion euch an annoutcement would excite, and 
laboured hard, ima stupid fashion, to decide just which 
women would faint, which scream, and which declare 
they were not in the least surprised. 

Eleven o’clock came, and..hostess: and guests 
rushed off to the Casino to dance, as eagerabout it as 
if there had not been a ball for at teast-six months. 





every man that asked her in advance—anyway, she 
dared not stop away. It might look wdd—some one 
might suspect, what she did not know or think | 

It was the nervous dread one has when mad with 
anguish, that one may set those about wondering by 
some change in look or manner from one’setdivary 
habits, ~ 

At last Prince Apraxin d, accompanted ‘by 
Nordhoff and several Bice lieibans, who had ton- 
ducted the Grand Duke agifatms (Bordeaux, 

Janet had just befote xmm@aged to steal up to her 
apartment, but Philip@md m@treturned. 

When she got_Ja0k the otillion was forming. 
Apraxin claige@ her for dt, wod the dancing never 
ceased till t 


Sh toed tite : ‘at the pri 
ower -n wlan oe pm community 
for private somversation, the lesfer improvising all 


sorts of absurd figures aud Janet in coumtant requi- 
ition, 
BSition ) a the 


he Por fy omy , 


q 

But mad as @he she bad sense enough to 
know that aqy man oatonine eps ma 
& business as this to consider 
himself justified i lag onal de men. 

She bad 
wait up for a least che would have ber 
one thing af i 
she reached her 

So, when #he ae Tady Hammersley, at her 
door—it seemed te Janet that the old scul culled ter 
back three hundred times for some last trivial word 
—she went on to her salom 

Philip was waite thers, She could not 
could only stare a him With wild eyes, an 
extended in eager mee ; : 
“At half-past fif@ o'clock, near St, Jean@e Zin,” 
said Philfp, doing/#hat aot one person in e thousand 
would b@ve done, giving his information first; aad 
deferring the expl#nations. 

“TI must go. [must get therel” #he exclaimed, 

Her limbs suddenly began to tremble under her: 
She groped about blintily fore chair. 

Philip placed Ser o& @ Bofa and brought some 
water. ‘ 

She was quite hérself again in a fow moments. 

* ‘Pell me what you found out,” she said, 

“ Mr. Payne came up to St. Jean de Luz this even- 
ing. Left his servant at Fontarabia,’”’ Philip ex- 
plained, “I got back before the prince, I was at 
the station when the Bordeaux train came in. I heard 
him ask Monsieur Nordhoff if the carriage was or- 
dered,” 

* But are you sure of the place ?” 

“ Back of the hill, before you get to St. Jean, to- 
ward the beach. They are to leave here at half-past 
four.’”’ 

“TI mast go at once. I must be there before them. 
How am I to manage, Philip? Think, think! I 
cannot.” 

“It ig all arranced,’’ Philip said, “I have a 
carriage. Lgotitassoon as I came back, I told 
the stableman I wanted to drive to Bidart, and stay 
all aight. The carriage is waiting in a stable beyond 
the village, It was empty, and I had the key, for 
your horses were there when we first came.” 

She tried to thank him, bnt had no words, 

* You must change your dress, please, Miss Janet,” 
he said, 

Bat she would not wait, 

“T ehoald never get it done,” she said. “No- 
body willsee me. Oh, what do I care if the whole 
world saw me! Come, Philip! If we should be too 
late! Come.’’ 

“There ig no danger. We shall be there long be- 
fore them.” 

Bat his assurance did not calm her. She gathered 
up the sweeping folds of her evening dress as bes; 
she could. 

Philip had to fasten them for her—she could not. 
He found a warm cloak, which enveloped her from 
head to foot ; made her ready as skilfully as if he had 
bean an old waiting woman. 

They got down stairs unperceived; out by the 
door at the back; passed along the road over the 
cliffs, and reached the place where Philip had left the 
carriage. 

Dawn was breaking in the east; the tide was 
out ; the waters moaned gray aud sullen against the 
shore. 

A chill. wind s\vept up from the open sea, The 





Janet went, too, 





distant mountains loomed dark and frowning agaiust 
the horizon. 


She had, without knowing, promised dances to 


the room, to tell iim to obtain his.pro | slespy quiet, below the witle stretch of redky beach, 
mise to ry ow a Hg ‘Pthen the sea 





The whole scene, usually so beautiful, was 
ominously dreary to Janet’s eyes, as she stood 
waiting on the hill, while Philip brought out the 


Tses. 

He ‘helped her into the close carriage, wrapped 
her in a rug which he remembered to provide. Al- 
thougl@kere was no necessity for haste, he urged 
the ’ jon at the top of their speed, because 
he kuewSlint it would be a kind of relief to his mis- 
trees, 

Beet @o, now afl then a feeling of intolerable 
hasté would com® ver her, and she would cry 
throwghthe open Window : 

“ Wedon’t mov! We don’t move! Oh, faster, 
Philip, faster.’’ 


‘The d#ive took eather more than an hour. 

Philip gots little oat of his way by turning down 
® side@oad wie Werte near to the town which 
Ihe fau@ied woulll take thei close to the place where 
‘they must wait, 

Theaead odiled tae field, but Janet could sit stil} 
fm thewarriage bo longer 


an on “* Jagt we wll heave the horses herows naywhero,” 
pedition for the mext dap,at con Apraxia | dhe sald. “Can ‘you tie them to the tree there?” 
entered into d¢-with gro 80 When the afliuwle were scours, they eet off 
If the ; teen settled amicably, | through the fictds. 
after ali! ; 1 They Wore on the top of the hill. Before them, 
Several ‘Pat iadiined to harry him oatof | 4othe leh, lay prety old St, Jean de in its 





The wky had Brighteaed. Great waves of ous 
Colour apread actoss the@estern horizon, Gigolee 
et the coming sun. 

‘Phe anllon waters caught the glow, and wakened 
tate beauty. 

‘Ree morning wasso clear, that the long sweep of 
bog coast was visible @@ to Cape Santa 

tting in and out, liwe Yine of pictures- 

que and mountains, wheseteps were beginning 
to turf/geld io the light. 


They teached a litlogrove, amd Philip begged his 


mistr Pot, ot it 
“T cheese from \hero,’”” 
) Ny “We shall have some time to wait 
8 ” 
He a ® seat for her Wt the foot of « troo. 
He had n ten to take theruyy out of the car- 
} riage. 
anet was letely hidden asshe at by # great 
clump of furze es. 


She remained quite still; the ‘wild impatience had 


peesed. 

She felt.cold and stony, She had mot ia the least 
reflected upon what she meant to do, 

Even now she was utterly incapable of thought, A 
dull, physical pain, a benumbing ache that began in 
ter head, and tingled through every limb, grew 
so strong, that it positively deadened all mental 
sensations. 

She sat, staring blindly ont at the sea and the 
mountains, Hoticing, in an unconscious sort of way, 
how the glorious light widened and deepened; 
wondering, vagtlely, how the day could be so 
bright, 

The birds were out and singing gayly, A troop of 
yellow butterflies played over her head like flecks of 
Buashine, 

A tribe of busy ants were hard at work ona mound 
near. 

Everything, animate or inanimate, looked so bright, 
so full of life and sbe so cold and dead, sometimes 
hardly able to realize why she was there. 

Philip had thoughtfully taken himself ont of sight, 

the only kindness he could show her ;and from 
his post of concealment was eagerly watoling the 
shore, 
After awhile the great bell of the cathedral, the old 
church of St. Jean de Luz, in which Louis XIV. was 
married, struck five. Hulf a score of other bells took 
up the chime. 

Presently the bells from Gnetery sounded, swelling 
down the shore like an echo. Then those of Bidart, 
a hamlet still nearer Bigrritz, like a second repetition 
of the echo ; then, fain t aud low, came the murmur 
of the Biarritz bells themselves, the echo of on echo ; 
then all was still, save the low murmur of the sea 
and the carols of the birds, 

Twenty minutes later Philip saw three men appear 
on the platform of rock below the spot where he was 
stationed. 

He was near enough to recognize them—the 
Russian Nordhoff, au Italian, who was a friend of 
Payne’s, and a young American surgeon who 
chanced to be stopping at Biarritz. 

Neither of the principals were yet in sight. 

He waited to'see them before he warned his mis- 


tress, 
Janet had not moved. There she crouched, star- 
ing out at the sunlight, half-wondering still why she 


was there, 
(To be continned.) 
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| DR, CukSTER’S MISLAKB. | 


A PAIR OF GRAY EYES. 


—_—~.>_— 


CHAPTER I. 


Prupence Esrripgs and Gordon Chester were 
engageu to be married. 

I must ask you to suppose all the preliminaries, 
The chills and fevers, the doubts and raptures, the 
pangs and blisses, had all properly been gone 
through with. You may besure of that. And now 
they were engaged, and everybody knew and op- 
proved of it. 

He was at.an early stage of his twenties and just 
finishing his medical] studies. She was nineteen, and 
was going to wait until he had established a prac- 
tice and could afford to marry. 

He was poor. He had nothing but his education 
—happily paid for—and his native talent to help 
himself with. But it never occurred to him that 
failure was one of the possibilities. Nor, truth to 
tell, is it usually with one of his make, even though 
young doctors are as plentiful as they are. 

And Prudeuce was «ne of those sweet, unreflect- 
ing girls who had taken to loving justas a duck 
does to water. It was her natural and manifest 
destiny. 

Such girls, undeveloped, without a bit of self- 
consciousness, intensely susceptible, always take 
that first experience with an unrecognized belief 
that theirs is the sole case of the kind in the 
world. ‘heir hero walks a god among men, and 
the only god. 

_If ail other created beings do not sec and appre- 
ciate the Olympian attributes, so much the worse 
for other beings. And Gordon Chester, handsome, 
talented, with devout belief in himseif, was being 
worshipped after that fashion. 

He did not object. He liked it very much. When 
Prudence’s solemn gray eyes looked up into his face 
with that wisty, loving look in them, I think he felt 


my the world held nothing swecter or dearer for 
im. 

A known and approved engagement, That was 
the ono unpalatable drop in the full cup. He did 
feel so like a lamb Jed to the slaughter, sometimes. 
The old ladies aired time-honoured jokes on the 
subject, and he gnashed his teeth in smiling silence. 
The young ladies tacitly ruled him out of the list of 
eligibles, and he could hot help himself. Sometimes, 
even when those lovely eyes looked the welcome the 
lips could not speak in the presence of others, he 
wished Prue was more secretive. And then he had 
the grace to be ashamed of himself when he thought 
it over. 

Not that she was demonstrative or anxious to ad- 
vertise their relations to each other. But in a 
country town every body knows all about a court- 
ship. And the concealment that would have made 
guarded looks and tones, infrequent and hasty meet- 
ings necessary was impossible to her, .She went 
straight sbout her affairs, and every body who ran 
might read. 

That was how they stood the night of Alice 
Howe’s party. It was a kind of farewell. Chester was 
to leave town the next day, and his personal popn- 
larity was by no means inconsiderable, in spite of 
his engagement. So he was quite the lion of the 
evening. 

Miss Estridge stood at one end of the room, ina 
very quiet spot shut out from the crowd, talking 
with Warren Howe. Or rather being talked to. 

That young man was doing his very best to gn- 
tertain his sister's guest. In her amber tissue, with 
the scarlet roses in her shining black hair, she was 
the prettiest girl in the room in Howe’s eyes. But 
the prettiest giri’s face was slightly clouded anda 
good deal preoccupied. 

Her eyes were wistfully watchful of somebody 
else, and so poor Warren’s verbal pearls might 
have been pebbles, for anything his companion 
knew or cared. 
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Presently the wearied look passed and vanished. 
—the watching eyes brightened and softened. 
Howe stopped in the midst of an unheeded speech, 
Chester had come up. 

** You promised me this dance, didn’t you, Miss 
Estridge. Excuse me, Howe. Sorry, but we can’t 
miss our last waltz—can we, Prue? ‘There’s the 
music, or is it too warm ?” 

**Not if you like to dance,” softly, taking his 
arm. 

“Too warm. She'd walk over live coals if he 
asked her. And he will ask her some day if I don’s 
mistake the man.” : 

That was Howe’s soliloquy, leaning against the 
door and watching the pair make their way to the 
dancing-room. 

“How is it that such fellows always get such 
girls to love them? Heis six feet of selfishness, 


.| and she thinks him an angel of light.’ 


Prue’s bright face was very bright. She loved 
dancing—the music was never sweeter, with just 
the undertone of sadness in it that is of i a 
plapeere, and Chester had come back to her. He 

ad left her alone a great deal.that evening, He 
had a great. many goodbyes to say, she knew, but it 
was @ new experience to spend an whole evening in 
the same room without a word or look from him. 
But he made up for it all now, and the girl’s happy 
heart made her feel very light. 

Their last waltz. The music stopped with a little 
crash. 

“There!” Chester said, ‘‘ We shall not dance 
together again very soon. Keep this waltz for me, 
Prue. Promise not to dance it with any one else.” 

“T shall never dance with any one but you. And 
—Ob, dear, how am I going to live without you ?” 
and her face went down against his arm. 

They were quite by themselves, in a little recess ; 
so the demonstration was pardonable, 

“Dear. You must be patient and brave. It isn’t 
such a fearfully long time. Only two years, I’m 
sure that withordinary success it needn't be more, 
And you won't fret? Promise me.” 

Only two years. He had said that a score of 
times lately. It might have been two centuries, 
Bat she promised, a3 she would have promised any 
thing else. 

Then by-and-bye there were more farewells and 
good wishes and brilliant prophecies, and they took 
their last walk together, sending away the carriage, 
under the early summer dawn beginning to prophesy 
itself in the east. 

He went away in the earliest train—an interval 
sv shert intervening that he bad only time to dress 
and swallow a hasty cup of coffee. 

And as the engine whistled itself down the valley, 
Prudenge Estridge lay and sobbed over the firat 
grief of her life. 

He went to the drudgery of an untried young 
doctor making himself a practice in a country vil- 
ng . But he was a strong man. 

n the next six months—while he did little else 
but wait and watch, his purse getting lower and 
his wardrobe growing almost shabby—Prudence 
had her semi-weekly letters hopeful and cheery. 
But instead of the Christmas visit he had promised 
her, there came only a letter. 

He could not ‘afford the journey. He did ‘not 
come till the next summer, and by that time there 
were only weekly letters. 

When he saw her she was clad in deep black, 
Her mother had died a week before hia arrival, 
after a fever that had worn her daughter to a 
shadow. 

e... first thought was how shocking she waa 


She met him with an outburst of grief that first 
frightened, then worried, and at last fretted him, 
He did not mean to be careless, but uncomplainin 
as Prudence was, sho could not help a feeling 
disappointment, it was so different from waat she 
had fancied it would be, 

Perhaps it could not be helped. She was physi- 
cally worn out with her long watching, and heart- 
broken with her loss. She was nota lively com- 
panion when alone with him, and the few times 
when she met others in his presence she was quiet 
and sad. 

He was buoyant with the feeling that at last he 
had passed the ebb of his fortunes, and henceforth 
might look forward to growing success. 

‘I'nen all his own friends welcomed him back, and 
a demanded that he should go about among 

em. 

So it happened that Warren Howe came as fre- 
quently as ever, finding that he was notin Chester's 
way. 

He had been very kind to her during her trouble, 
in an unobtrusive, uncaleculating way. Perhaps 
he hoped that. by-and-bye, if the: lover failed her,~ 
she might remember tie friend; but he did not aeo 
knowledge that to himself even. 

Caester atayed three weeks. ‘They had confiden- 
tial talks over their futura. 
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‘My practice pays my way now. Next year at 
this ak I will come for you, my darling, and we 
will begin a small home of our own.”’ 

And Prudence hid her face‘against his shoulder 
and was happy. é 

But even on his way back the unwelcome thought 
would intrude itself, Had he not been a little hasty. 
in this engagement? He put it on the ground of 
injustice to her, when at last he entertained the 
idea. 

It had been so aheurd fo bind » gist to the more 
than doubtful success of a country doctor. But the 
doubt was over now. He heard himself called a 
tising young man ; he knew his opinion was deferred 
to by men of double his years.. And then somehow 
the regret slipped over.on the other track. He 
needed a wife who could help him push his fortunes 
—who. would support oreditably the position in 
which he meant to put her. . 

“But 1’ll stand by her, poor little Prue. She is 
too shy and quiet ever to be anything but a shadow 
but I've bound myself, and 1’ll keep my word;’ 
and then the detiniteness of the thought startled 


him. 
As if he had for an instant contemplated breaking 
with her 


He went back to his work, and he found his days 
and evenings pretty full. Chester had been quite 
used to being a social favourite, and he accepted 
that position now with the air of a man who is used 
toit. He had struck a vein in the way oi re- 
finement and culture, and he enjoyed it all heartily. 
There were a great many pretty girls and some rich 
ones, and everybody liked the young doctor. 

So, though the intervals between -Prndence’s 
letters grew longer and longer—they were very long 
letters, full of the people among whom she was to 
make her home—they were always very gay Pages, 
and little by little, though he did not know it, they 
grew less and less tender. And that was before he 
met Constance Hart. 

Miss Hart was a belle. She had been ‘‘out” 
ever since she could remember, and. she had the 
assured manners of a woman who has had that ex- 
Pégho met Dr. Chester at ing gathering 

e met Dr. Chester at an evening ga in 
her honour, given by Judge Hall’s. daughters, with 
whom she was staying. 

“So that’s your young doctor? A man not to be 
despised. He would Rey mime & in any ball- 
room in the world,” she said, after it was over. 
as He is poor, Conny, and nobody knows who he 


““ He will not pr Baars You'll see. And as to 
who is, who cates? We are all alike here, The man 
bas sense and good looks. Upon my word, I fancy 
him myself.’ 
The girls interchanged looks. 
_ “Poor Dr. Chester! If Constance fancies him, 
it’s likely to go hard with him,” Mary said, with a 
little cur! on her lip. 
‘He's engaged, Conny,” Fanny said. “ 
‘To whom, pray ?”’ ue 
ioe o some girl whom he knew in his student 
i Nonsense! He’s repented of that before this. 
Besides, nobody expects.a man to keep such an en- 
cagement _ = wg the gisle 
‘Do you know ” the asked, to, er. 
Rh: rT speak from generalities. 1 know ~ seer of 


And Gordon Ches' i 
ofan eae i ter, smoking homeward, thought 
“‘ What a splendid creature! What.a throat and 
chin—what eyes !”” 


wae were splendid eyes —large, gray, black- 


So were Prudence Estridge’s, but with a differe 
They were tender, shy, appealing; these were brie 
a nenehty, sm a § 

. ata queenly way withher! Glori 
= Aid a man’s ta ocd PaTlaDe SP 

next Gay Constance Hart fell d 
Br i ankle. ora PeaieAa 
t's predestined and foreordained,” was the first 
thing she said after they picked up. I’ 
= . r. Chester.” ad bial juan 
iat Was in October. In Jan Prad 
Estridge received a letter from Gordon Chester— 
the first for several weeks. He had picked and 
chosen his phrases with excessive care, but the plain, 
hard, ugly fact stood. He was tired of her, and 
seen somebody whom heliked better. He did not 
tell her of his engagement to Miss Hart. He had 
not quite the nerve to do that. 

And how did Prudence bear it >. How do women 
usually bear such things ? 

A woman’s senses are too keen to pass unnoticed 
such a change as there had been in his letters in this 
last year. 

Warren Howe brought ber the létter. Perhaps she 
dreaded the opening alittle. He left her at the gate 
in the sharp, keen winter twilight, He had gone a 
little way when a sharp cry reached him. 


He ran back. She had not fainted. She had 
taken in her letter at a glance, and, with a demon- 
strativeness most unusual to her, had flung herself 
forward in the snow, with that cry that had called 
Howe back to her. 

He asked no questions. He did not speak to her. 

He stood by her, as she lay moaning, face down-~ 
ward, the letter clenched in her hand. 

He knew what had happened with a sudden and 
perfect intuition. 

By-and-by, when the moans sank to hysterical 
gasps, he raised her gently. 

** You must go in.” 

That was all he said. But he half carried her 
into the house and took leave of her in a dimness that 
hid her face, And be went away from town the next 
morning. 

There were weeks that winter when nothing but 
her splendid health kept ber from insanity. I speak 
with consideration. When the summer came that 
danger had gone by, but Prudence Estridge had so 
changed from her former self that no one would have 
guessed the identity of this girl with the one of two 
years before, 

She never crossed a threshold save her own. . She 
was seldom at church ; she touched no flowers, spoke 
to ‘iio children; had renounced all music. She lived 
as though all softness and brightuess had vanished 
forever, And into ms “s had one me eit 
des lent, weary look that has no right in any girl’s 
et gree ye soft eyes were cold and hard—she had 
no smiles for any one. 

In September she saw in a daily paper the marri- 
age of Gordon Chester and Constance Hart, and if 
avy. lingering bope had pictured a repentant lover 
coming to her for forgiveness, it all died out at 
that. é, 

She was no atiller—she could not have been ; she 
had exhausted herself with grief long before. She 
did her day’s duties ‘with méchanical patience, but 
now all desire for food failed her, aud she no longer 
slept at night. 

eople said, looking at her: 

‘Prudence Estridge is going to die. She took it 
hard, her mother’s dying as she did, and then Dr. 
Chester’s leaving her for another, ‘They die, easy, 
those Estridges,”’ 7 

But Prudence did not hear the cheerful prophecies 
concerning her, and, whatever the other Estridges 
might’have done, she was not of the kind to die 
easy, 

But when in November Mrs. Sutherland, her father’s 
sister, made them a flying visit, that lady shared the 

ular impression. ‘ 
ee) John, you'll lose that girl,’’ she said, in her 
decisive way. ‘“ What ails her?” 

“Prue? She doesn’t look well, it’s afact. I don’t 
know whatails her. She has drooped ever since her 
mother died, but it doesn’t seem as if it could be that 
entirely.”” : 

“ What is this I hear of a broken engagement ?” 

“Ttcan’t be that, Prue has too much spirit. She 
was to be married to a young doctor, who left here 
two or three years ago. The first thing I kvew the 
engagement was off, and he married some one else 
this autumn.” 

Mrs. Sutherland said no more, but next day she pro- 

a to take Prudence home with her. Her father 
heard her plan almost eagerly, F 

“I shall be glad to have her go, I’ve wanted to 
leave here-on-# business trip that would cover most 
of the winter, and haven’t known how to dispose of 
affairs. here.’’ 

And Prudence was glad to go. Evory association 
that. the place held was full of agony. Habit did 
not dull the pain, and she grew weaker to resist it. 
Mrs. Sutherland took the responsibility of all prepa- 
ration, Prudence simply acquiesced. It was too 
much trouble to think. 

In all this time she had not once seen Warren 
Howe, His going away was a wondrous stroke of 
policy—his staying away was masterly. Hearts 
might be caught in the rebound, but Prudence Est- 
ridge’s heart had not yet reached the stage where re- 
bound was possible. 

Alice’s letters kept him advised of the state of 
affairs, She was very good natured, though she 
wondered, as sisters will, ** what Warren could seein 
her.” 

Miss Estridge’s introduction to city life was of the 
very quietest kind. Her deep mourning shielded her 
from. more contact with people than she chose, But, 
little by little, as the winter passed, she found her- 
self aused and interested, And by-and-bye—all at 
once—she began to want socicty. 

The rebound had begun, but Howe was not there 
to profit by it. : 

She had just missed—by a careless simplicity that 
would not see her own capabilities—being one of 
those dangerous women to whom men lose their 








hearts and heads and rave hopelessly. 





— 
———— J 


The careless simplicity had vanished for ever, 
She was too much a woman not to know that her 
possibilities of beauty were as great as they were 
subtle. 

By-and-bye it became quite a coveted honour to 
know ‘‘that elegant girl who was staying with Mrs. 
Sutherland.’’ 

Her sombre drapery kept her out of large and gay 
assemblies, bat at quiet social parties, at tue opera, 
where love ‘of music might excuse appearance in 
garments that were not festal, iu Mrs. Sutherland’s 
own parlours she was seen and admired. She used 
the resources of her toilet artfully. 

There began a chapter of her life that never 
afforded her much gratification in after years, It 
was @ mood that lasted for months and made her feel 
as if she was iuilicting just punishment on the sex 
for her own loss and pain. 

George Gray’s was the opening case. Fastidious, 
elegant, earnest, he fell.in love with her at first 
sight.. It was at a mission school where she had 
gone with Mrs, Sutherland. 

Io his fashion he spent all his spare time in trying 
to do good. 

He was in the midst of a class of half.grown boys, 
rough and disorderly when the vision struck his eyes 
and his fancy at ouce, A tall, black-draped girl, 
with wonderful, sad, dreamy eyes and faintly 
smiling lips, came and stood opposite him, and from 
that instant there was a new heaven and a new 
earth. 

“Dear Mrs. Sutherland, 
lady ?” 

**My niece. Would you like to know her? Pru- 
dence |” 

That was after the school was dismissed. Prudence 
was just before them, 

She turned, 

‘Let me present my friend, Mr. Gray. My niece, 
Miss Estridge.” 

Strange to what an Elysium that commonplace 
formula opens the way sometimes, Sunday though 
it was, Gray walked home with his head iu a mist of 
earthly bewilderments. 

Aiter that he haunted her. I think she had 
panne speculated much about what the end would 


who is the young 


When at last the end came, though it was not 
for many months, and she had to hear and refuse his 
om he did not lose his admiration for and faith in 


er. 

The star did not shiae the less brightly because it 
did not shive for him. 

Inthe meautime there had been Robert Ohandler 
and George Gore, who had been fiercely jealous 
of each other, and on both of whom she smiled im- 
partially, 

There was one comfort about this part of her 
career. 

Not one of these men had anything but the 
commonplaces of friendship to remember and despise 
her for when every thing was ended, 

The winter waned and spring came. Mr. Estridge 
came back, but with no intention of reopeniag his old 
home if Prudence was contented to stay with Mrs. 
Sutherland. 

She was quite contented. To go back to the old 
life looked like re-entering some room oi torture which 
she had escaped. 

Not that she found herself so perfectly happy in 
her present estate, but at least she did not have time 
to think. 

About this time she began singing. She hada 
sweet contralto voice, deftly trained. She would 
never haye made a sensation in a concert room or in 
a church opera, but she was capable of very delight- 
ful parlour music. 

And she sang her ballads with a pathetic sweetness 
that sometimes sounded as if the tears were not iar 
away. 

And that wasanew link in the chain that held 
George Gray and the others. 

She did not go away till July. Before that time 
she had refused George Gray, 

He took his disappointment like a man, but when 
he met his old friend, Gorden Chester, and the 
old confidence of their boyhood renewed thems 
selves, he could not help telling what had befallex 


him. 

A flirt, I’m afraid,” Chester said, with a dis- 
guised sneer in his voice, 
“No,” Gray said, sadly, “Prudence Estridge 
never flirted—she is not capable of it. She might 
love some man devotedly, I am sure, but I aim not 
the one.” 
“ You, said—” Chester said, steadily. 
“ Miss Prudence Estridge—Mrs.John Sutberland’s 


niece. You must have seen her. 
“Yes,” Ohester said. ‘I have seen her. No, I 
do not think Miss Estridge ever flirted.”’ And then 





j he managed to turn the talk away from Gray’s to his 
own affa:cs. 
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In July Prudence went with her aunt to a seaside 
hotel. 

There the woman who accepted the contracts of 
that life as simply incidental to the days, and not ™ 
vital part of living, moved in an atmosphere of her 
own. It was an atmosphere capable of awful storms 
of pain and longing remembrance and passionate re- 

ret, 

But of those storms no one ever saw & trace. 
When Warren Howe met her, he was startled and 
half-dismayed atthe change that had come upon her, 
A woman who bad done with emotion for ever—cold, 
beautiful, heartless. 

. Howe studied fall ten minutes before he saw 
er. 

No one could acuse her of coqueting as other girls 
coquette, but while he watched he made sure that 
George Gore had usurped the chance he might ‘haye 
won for himeelf, 

Then when Gore went away, and Ohandler ‘came 
up, he was just as sure that the latter was the 
favourite. 

It was hard on Howe to find his ideal of all these 
months materialising itself into this perfectly-trained 
society woman. 

He bad dreaded the meeting more than he had been 
willing to allow to himself, how needlessly he rea- 
lised when she recognized him and made him un- 
derstand that she did by @ little imperious gesture 
summoning him to her side. Once there, he should 
have been quite at his ease if he could have forgotten 
the prostrate figure he had seen face downward in 
the snow, 

Howe had come to the place simply. because he 
knew she was there, In those minutes when he had 
watched her with the length of the room between 
them he had said to himself that‘he would go away 
in the morning. When he went to bed all each in- 
tention as tiat had vanished. He should stay and 
see more of her, 

She was pale the next morning, still and cold. To 
any one who could have known, her face would have 
been pitifal, 

Howe looked at her with wonder and curiosity. 
If be had known that the beauty and star of the 
house had spent three-fourths of the night sobbing 
on the oor of her room—dry, convulsive sobs that 
racked her whole frame—just because his coming bad 
wakened all the old associations, wonder ‘aod curi- 
osity would have been pity an‘ sympathy. 

She looked up at him with a proud little smile as 
he passed her, 

There was an empty chair beside ‘her, and ‘te 
found himself appropriating it. Her breakfast was 
umtonched before her; she was drinking strong 
coffee. 

** are you not well this morning ?” 

** I didnot sleep well last night,” she said, simply, 
“though I am quite well now. You mean that lam 
looking frightfully ?”’ 

“ No,”’ assuming the same tone of grave directness. 
“T can’t imagine Miss Estridge as frightful. Bat 
you have ohanged so since last night.” 

“‘ Miss Detridge! O, Warren—" 

_“Pradence, Thank you. Well, Prue;” at the 
little grimace she made. ‘‘ And does a broken night's 
sleep wear you like this ?’’ 

“* Not always. Yes. I know what you are think- 
ing. It was your coming, Warren; and I had a 
resurrection night, and ghosts are awful company 
Don’t speak about it again. It is nothing but ghosts 
any more—my past—and I will not have them culled 
up. Mr. Ward,” calling to a yonng man who was 
leaving the room, “gentlemen make proniises to 
ladies to be fulfilled on demand, do they not?’ ‘Then 
I will take the sail you offered me last night, 
now.” 

** At your service,” bowing. “If it was any other 
lady than Miss Estridge, { should say that the sea 
Was unpleasantly rough.” 

“‘ Miss Estridge is quite as good a sailor as your- 
self, sir. Mr. Ward, Mr. Howe. This friend of 
mine can tell you so, Ill get my waterproof, and'be 
ready instantly.’ 

Ward did not quite like it himself, but Miss Est- 
ridge gat with tightened teeth, while ‘the Bpray 
dashed over her in showers. 


(To be continued.) 








A BADGER HUNT IN HYDE PARK. 

A Most disgraceful case of cruelty to animals was 
recently witnessed in Hyde Park. In a published 
lotter Mr. James Pratt says :— 

“ For some time of late, when out with my Skye 
terriers, they drew my attention to an old brick 
drain and a hole in the wall at the bottom of the 
ditch that divides Hyde Park from Kensington 
Gardens. Being within the enclosed fence I called 





my dogs off ; but they were still anxious for a hunt, 
which convinced, me some animal was there, I 
often cast an eye on the place and saw tracts on the 
grass which proved to.me it was inhabited by a wild 
animal, and also footprints in the mud; and the 
animal had been seen at might.by the constable on 
duty, and had been allowed to remain in peace for 
some time. I was in hopes that he would remain 
quiet, but the:story got spread about, and the other 
day there were men digging him out, and he also 
underwent the torture of being smoked out by 
making fires with tar and paraffin. However, he} 
was dislodged by digging and dogs, though really 
from the fright. One ‘bulldog was pat im ‘to him, 
which got fearfully cut about, and other dogs as 
well. I am glad to say the poor brute got clear 
away, and went to ground again in another hole. 
But it is to be baited again if I cannot prevent it. 
Surely this poor brute has as good.a right to be pro- 
tected asa nest of young ws, and I am sur- 
prised the park authorities id allow such a dis- 
graceful thing, with a hundred people looking on, 
including policemen.” 

In a letter to..@-contemporary Mr. E. Pollord 
writes :— , 

“On Saturday morning, April 22nd, as I was 
going through the western end of Hyde Park, I saw 
a crowd of persons amd went to see what was the 
matter. A ‘constable told me that there was a 
badger in a drain, which was broken into at in- 
tervals ; and that he had been seen ‘sbout'the place 
during the past twelve months. There is:a wall 
dividing the park from Kensington Gardens, and en 
the park side of the wall is a ditéeh’; and en old dratn 
runs into this ditch, previously passing under the 


road and feotway at the north-western end of the) | 


park, near the gate. The drain was broken into in 

several plages, and the animal was gradually impri- 
soned in a smaller space, the drain being blocked 

where it had been opened so that it could not make 

its escape by running back,into the unbroken portion 

of the drain, which was between the ditch and the 

road. Several dogs were sent into the drain, but all 

came back well punished, one, & -bull-terrier, haviig 

his face torn to pieces. At last the spticein which the 

badger was confined was only a few yards loug, and 

he was pushed out by an ‘iron rod with a bundle oi 

matting on the end of it.»*Directly he was out on 

the road, the dogs attacked him, and would,no 

doubt have killed him had room been given them by 

the crowd, who were literally treading on the 

auimal.. A gardening-fork was ‘thrown at the 

badger and struck him on the back, and bricks were 

also used; but somehow or other the -poor brute 

managed to make its way back to the opening of 

the drain in the ditch, which was carelessly left un- 

covered, and crawled in and escaped from his tor- 

nentors, the dogs not being, willing to follow bim 

into*the drain, but he was so worried and injured by 

iissiles that it is doubtful whether he will live., A 
fresh.dog’ was now brought and was going into the 

drain, when the foreman of the park prohibited the 
further molestation of the animal, because the 
persons collected had trodden down. some ground 
newly dug, and planted with shrabs.' I was told 
that the park authorities: had directed the; hunt (if it 
my be called a hunt).” , 

Mr. Frank Buckland. writes as follows :— 

“The badger fodu® by Mr. Pratt's Skye terriers 
in the hole in the wall between Hyde Parke und: 
Kensington Gardens no doubt belongs to me. On 
the 5th of June of last year three badgers were sent 
me by a friend from Pontéfract ; they were father, 
mother, and cub. On arriving home on that eVenin 
I found all three badgers loose in the frout hall, as 
the box had been opened and they had immediately 
popped out ; it took me half the night to get'them 
into their boxagain. I afterwards transferred them 
to my Fish Exhibition, South Kensington, and Mr, 
Edon, the curator, and myself, converted an old ash- 
pit into a cage, covering it over with a heavy iroa 
grating ; however, in spite of our, precautions, the 
mule managed to eseapé the next night. I tracked 
him to a hole under the passage of the entrance to 
the Horticultural Gardens, Queen’s Gate side. Sand 
placed round this hole showed ‘me by the footsteps 
that he lived there for some weeks, and food was 
placed for him every night, but possibly the cate 
took it. After a time the badger ceased to take the 
food, and I imagined he had got under the floors of 
the International Exhibition galleriés and got lost. I 
heard no more of him till I read Mr. Pratt’s letter 
in a daily paper, showing that the badger had 
crabbed himself out of the Exhibition Building 


and got into the park, I think that the poor beast || 





should be left alone. He has lived upon worms, 
beetles, etc., and will do no‘harm whatever to ladies 
or children or anybody, and will not injure the trees 
or grass; and being a. animal, he will not 
often be seen. I have this badger’s cub now)in my 
museum, and will gladly him to any one 
who will have him, unless I ¢urn him out into the 
park to join his father.” 








SCIENCE, 


eee 


.. ae “Mernop or etn lecture On 
swim Was réven én at lebone 
Baths, oy Mr. B. TE: Wetlast-Daslop, ris The 
feature of the lecture was the introduction of what 
was termed plate swimming, which, until the 
audience were initiated, was an expression scarcely 
conve7ing the idea intended. ‘‘ Plate Swimming” ie 
the fastening of round paddles on to the hands, in 


size and sh tesembliv this means, 
i, Delo asain great «xtra Senter to 
to the swimmer, Thi aperieatly: roved bya 
man swimming Tay the bath assis re rg 


when he had wi attached to his neok, 
when it-wonla. pelieieat tore been ete 


have swum without such asgistance. , or 


paddles, 

maintained are of great assistunce in keeping afloat. 

Mv. Dunlop has seen aconsiderabie amount of.servioe 

in India during the mutiny, and during the evening 

— several interesting anecdotes that had occurred 
ating his experieuce. The Jecture was illustrated 


by some ungie lantern views, but was somewhat too. 


scientific for she autience-—a clear head and a con- 
siderable knowledge of niized mathematics 

‘© understand some portions of it. Mr. 
Dealop fu vety high terms of Ouptain Webb's 
book on Swimming, and read sevétal extracts from 


it—in particular, on t dwells on the importance 
of learufng warieot ig adapted to the 
swimmer afloat for a loug ‘petiod, rather than to en- 


able him to swim very fast for a short distance, aud 
then succumb. 

IMPROVEMENT Ib ‘SPectroscorts.—Mr. a 
gives a simple method by which We may correct the 
curvature of ‘the spectrum tinws, a defect eh in 
all Speotroscopes ‘aa. at preseut made. This 

is due wo the that the Papk dicks nates 
on the prism fall°on the ‘prism under differen, 
verticle angles, Ms, Arubb propoese 40 correct the 
curvature “by @ method w bad been employed 
by Mr, Madan for more than nant past, and which 
consists in making the‘slit itself curved instead of 
értaight, the curvature ng 80 arranged. ag, to 
neutralise. the distorting effect of the prism, Mr. 
Madan’s rience shows that the curved slita give 
perfectly satiefactory results, and that they may be 
easily adapted to any spectroscope; sv. that by having 
several such slits in successiOm,,.we may. setute 
straight lines in the.fidldof view forvarying powers 
of dispersion. He finds that slits whose edges are 
c to.» radius of 21 contimettes, séusibly correct 
the distoftion of a single carbon bi-sulphide. prism, 
the reflecting angle of which is 60 degrees. A slit 
whose radius is 10 centimetres corrects thedistortion 
of @ trainof two such prisms, 

A New Cement.—The following recipe is asserted 
to prodacée w cementof very ‘character for 
uniting stone and resisting the action of ‘waer. It 
becomes aé hard as stone, is unchangeable in the 
air, and resists the action of acids. by 
mixing together 19lvs. sulphur and 421bs. pulverized 
stoneware and glass. This is exposed to gentle 
heat until the latane when the mass ‘is 
stirred until ft ties jthoroughly homogeteous. 
and is then rua into monlds Bod rey | to ¢ool. 
Whenrequited for ase it is wo 248 deg, Fab- 
renheit, at which temperature it nélts, and be 
employed in the usual manner. At 230 deg. Fah. 
renheit it becomes as hard as gstoné, and presenves 
its solidity in boiling water, 

Interesting Discovery.—The German explora- 
tion of the Peloponnesus has begun very favourably, 
having been tewarded by the discovery of a marble 
statue of “ Victory,” beeutiiul Nike, in excelent 
preservation. The interest and importance of the 
discovery are enhanced by the fact that the figure 
bears upon it a perfectly legible iuscription, record- 
ing that it ie the work of Paionios, of Menilt, in 
Thrace, the contemporary of Phidixs, and ‘was nade 
by him for the Messenian war, which had continued 
ten years, and ended B.C. 455. Considering how 
few works there are which can with certainty be 
assigned to the age of Phidias, and how small is the 
numberof those which can be referred to any one 


‘sculptor whose name is known to us, the success of 


the German explorers of Olympia is « lasting gain to 
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the whole world of art. The genuineness of this 
interesting “find” receives confirmation, as Pro- 
fessor Overbeck has shown, from the writings of 
Pausanias, in which the votive Nike ‘of the Mes 
senians fs described, and an account is given of the 
facts which had led to its offering, and. which dif- 
fered from those recorded ‘by the inscription. The 
same writer also refers to Paionios as the s 

of the statue, and indicates the special parts of the 
great temple of Jupiter which were the work of his 
hana, 





FACETIA. 


A FAMILY ROMANCE, . 

Jowzs would go out evenings on a little epree, 
which he endeavoured to conceal from his ‘wife, In 
this he succeeded ‘well for a time, but at last her 
suspicions became asoused, She watched his move- 
ments when he came home for three or four evenings, 
and thus became doubly sure that her saspicions 
were not ‘without foundation, 

He would enter the room very cautiously at night, 
then sat himself down on achair by the bed, and. dia- 
robe himeelf, and quietly slip into, bed—~and all thie 
was done in the dark. : 

Mrs, Jones concluded she would set a trap for him. 
She moved all the chairs away from the place he 
usually eat down, and in the place put a washtub 
filled with water, She then refired,‘and was soon in 
the lard of dreams, 

Sure enough, at « late hour Jones came home, and 
as usual attempted to sit down on his accustomed 
chair, but-he landed in the washtub, and.efter many 
unsuccessful attempts roled out of ‘it and the 
floor, The noise awakened ‘Mrs. Jones, who then 
gave a terrible scream, and after calming down asked 


him what was the matter. The following ‘was -his 


answer : 

“* Oarrie—(hic)—tidal-wave — (hic)— swim out— 
(hic axe over Soar (hte). kena Les’s go— 
shore,’ ; 

Jones evidently thought he wasshipwrecked. Brt 
the next morning he and Mrs. Jones were séan taking 
the pledgeand ‘buying a new carpet. 

A DOMESTIC 89RROW. 


Herz is a characteristic conversation which oo 


curred some time since between a certain 
Smith and a Mrs. Jones. The husbands of 


belong to the same club, and upon a certain-occasion 
the two wives met and over their grievances. 
Said Mrs. Jones: 

‘““My dear, do-you know ‘that I am pe” 


.“ No, dear, I had not the remotest idea of any- 
thing of that kind. You are living in.such lexary 
and ease that I supposed you to be the.happiest of 


m 

— no, I never think of that, for Tam ‘too, too 
un My 

e makes you so unhappy 7”’ 

“Oh, never mind, dear; it does not concern any 
one in world but myselfbut I am dreadfuliy 
un) y. LI suppose lam the most unhappy person 
who lives,” : 

“Do tell me what it is.” 

** Well, my dear, if you will.know, it is this; 
My husband goes ont and stays all night’ at the 
club and plays cards. \ Ain’t that dreadful!” 

Mrs. Smith gazed at Mra Jones very almly, and 
placidly, and Reyinsly, and then remarked ; 

“My dear Mrs. Jones, I was absolutely frightened 
—I was alarmed. I red for fear that 
were about to relate some'terrible aystery. fon 
are not half so unhappy asl am. I am the most 
unheppy, miserable woman that ever lived.” 

be ti’ said’ Mra. Jones, “you unhappy, and 
50 much admited and caressed by society ? 

. “Yes, the most heart-broken woman you ever 
new.” " 

“* What can be the cause.of this ?’’ : 

“ Well, I'll tell you, my dear, You see my hus- 
band goes out and stays all night, and—well, he 
stays out all ee and tries to play cards, but can’t. 
Those other fellows beat him every night,” 

‘ Tue Prince Ne Wales, on ser Es oe other 
ay to name incipal vege dia, re- 
ve the as aanth <a i have made the most in- 
elhible impression on me: in| India are its ru- 
peas.” 

Tue Sanitary Record remarks, on the distaste 
shown the’ working Classes to water as a beve- 
rage, and states that at an adult school when the 
pupils were asked what water was for, the answer 
was “to give horses,” another, “to slack lime 
with.” e application of water to quench the 
thirst of human beings did not seem to be known 
ba the rising youth educated at the-school in ques- 

ion. . 

SomerHiIne THE PoLIcE HAVE OVERLOOKED.— 

Post office robberies are of such frequent o¢eurrence 





in these days, that nobody is surprised to find a re- | 


q 


{ 


| 





pac ck ater tore nerd ort Greeters 
ment was made the other day in connection with 
St. Martin's le-Grand which is really shocking. In 
a certain part of the <myry dew put up a notice 
that they shold actually ‘‘ despatch a male three 
times every week-day.”’ Horrible !|—Judy. 

A Lire or Barrr®.—Onght Port Admirals to be 
old and crusted ?—Fun. 

Painters, whose Pictures have been sent back 
for want of room, must be pleased to learn that the 
Royal Academy has had a Storey added to it. 


—Punch, 
“LET US PREY.” 

A Person who advertises for a situation says he 
wishes to travel, and has no fearof cannibals. Why 
should he have? ‘ Men who manage to eke ‘ovt an 
existence in London should be more than a math 
for any uneducated cannibal. Otherwise what be- 
eomes of our boasted civilization, the chief lesson of 
whieh seemsto be how people may prey on each 
otber in an artistic, superior, and sometimes even 
elegar$ nanner ?—F'nn. 

Least Mem.—It is well to be polite under all 
circumstances; bat ne remember that 
Reem aae ben heene: bany loser all through a 
civil action.—Jady. 








SOLILOQUY UPON A TOOTH. 


ee 


To ache, or not to ache, that is the 
question :— 
Whether ’sis nobler iu. the jaw to suffer 
The pangs and anguish of outrageous tooth- 


ach 
“Or to tale forceps 'gainst a mouth of trou- 


dnd by catrecting end them? To lic (but 

sleep : 

No more), or by a wrench, to say we end 

The pone epg: e and the thousand natural 
shocks 


That teeth are beirs to,—’tis dental sur- 


gery 
Devoutly to be wish’d, Tocry,—to weep; 
To weept— nce two scream ; aye, 
there’s the rub, 
For in that throbbing pain what pangs may 


come 
(When we have shuffled off the hot salt 
va : 


Must'give us pause; there's the 
That makes calamity of many teeth ! 


How hard to lose so.true and staunch a 
friend ! 
How sad’to with such an honest sleve ! 
A slave indeed from infancy : for when 
Those sucking teeth. were gone, those play- 
things which 
In their generation served to nibble 
Givgerbread and sugar, oh! then there rose 
Those steadfast ivories, those firm, fast 
friends, 
To do my bidding and to erush my crust. 
What was my palate’s will was their de- 
light; 
And pitifal it is, to think that now 
‘Their once most solid and united ranks 
Have ay to mourn a grinder true and 
firm 


A dismal gap, inclegant and graceless, 
ds.all'te tell that but an hour 
One of their comrades fell, of glittering 


steel 
Tus. Victim! W. M. 
b——— - _—— — ___ -______ _ _] 


GEMS: 





Hx who thinks ‘no man above him but for his vice, 
can never be. obseqnious.or assuming in a wrong 
place, but will frequently emulate men in statious 
below him, and pity those nominally over his 
head 


Waat you attempt, do with all your strength. 
Determination is omnipotent. If the prospect be 
somewhat darkened, put the fire of resolution to your 
soul and kindle a flame that nothing bat: death can 
extinguish. 

In a world like the. present, one.of the grandest 
occupations is that of giving condolence, We ought 
all of us to study this holy science of imparting com- 
fort to the troubled. There aremany whocould look 
round upon some of their very best friends, who 
wish them well and are very intelligent and yet be 
able to say to them in days of trouble, Miserable 
comforters are ye all, 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tue Sultan is said to be very angry with his ne- 
phew, Murad Effendi, and also with the mother of 
the prince, beeause they refused to go with ‘his 
Majesty to Cheragan Palace and to live with him, 
The Sulten’s mother (the Sultane Valide) is again 
intriguing to have the Sultan’s first son proclaimed 
heir-apparent to the throne, 

THE two-army corps ‘to be mobilized in July wil 
be the 2nd and 5th—the former having ‘its head- 
quarters at Aldershot and the latter at Salisbury. 

Sea-waTsER for the tanks in the Westminster 
Aqtarium is now being brought from B ighton to 
London, 600,000 gallons ‘will be required. 

PHospHoRovs For Insomnta.— Dr. Cutter re- 
lates an interesting case in bis practioe—that of an 
energetic. carpenter who, in buildims a hothouse, was 
exposed ‘tothe sun's heat under glass in the summer- 
time, this exposure ‘being followed by'symptoms of 
disturbance of the nervous system, evincing a loss of 
nerve force. Naturally of a cool temper, he became 
excitable, was unable to cast accounts, his steps 
were rapid aud, manner nervous, but sleeplessness 
was the most prominent and perplexing symptom. 
Chloral hydrate, bromide of potassium, opium, sul- 
phate of morphia, and valerianate of morphia, were 
successively tried without avail. 

Dexatus from Swakesites rm Inp1s.—The 


4 number of deaths arising from snakebites in some 


districts of Bombay Presidency is considerable. in 
the Dharwar Zillah, for instance, no less than 1¢ 


| deaths; are rep »rted to have occurred within th - Imat 


four months from this cause, It appears that more 
deaths are vocasioned by snakebites than by sigers.. 
The people, eucouraged by rewards offered, are 
ocoupying themselves most actively in destroying 
soptllen, nob day nearly 300-dead snakes are brought 
in, the mst common of all is one called the “ foorsa.” 
The cival sutgeon of Rutnagherry knows no remedy 
for the poison of this deadly reptile. Ammonia ané@ 
other stimulants, if applied iu time, are effuctive 
antidotes'to the poison of the cobra and some other 
snakes, but are of no avail against the poison of the 
foorsa. 

Kosta Mota: to Ltons.—A terrier is now 
rearing two young lions at Central Park, New York, 
the progeny of the two ‘lions in the gardens there, 
The pups were taken away, and she has transferred 
all her care.and affection to her new charges. 

Vores vor Science anp ART.—Kvery one who 
has ever worked in the reading room of the British 
Maseum, and in the Art Library at South Kensing- 
ton, must ‘be aware how much more available, at 
least for.artistiostudy, the latter library is than the 
former. Nor is it only to metropolitan students 
that ite advantages are confined, for it supplies al? 
the-att schools’in the country with books. Some 
deficiencies may indeed be marked in it, for its an- 
nual income, which has. been fixed for the last ten 
years at '2,5000., has long been reported as insufli- 
cient by its This'year, it appears, that 
suim'is to becut down to 1,0002., a reduction which 
mustall bat cripple it. The serials and other works 
for which it subscribes will, as may be seen from 
the reports for past years, absorb the greater part 
of the redaced amonnt, leaving scarcely any funds 
for the purchase of drawings, prints, photographs, 
and: other objects ‘haviug reference to the history 
and progress of art. The whole grant for the Art 
Museum i# to be redaced, according to the estimates, 
to 4,000/., having in former years been 8,000/., and 
ever 10,0001, ‘he Edinbu Industrial Museum 
has also been shorn of half its income, 1,0001. havin, 
been lopped off. Yet the British Museum, with all 
its shortcomings, has suffered no reduction, and 
money has been showered upon the new buildings 


} of the National Gallery, where, it is rumoured, the 


trustees have not been allowed to check the expen- 
diture on their own walls. 

New Bsti-OCumine ArPakatus.—A chiming ap- 
paratus has been invented by which means the 
whole peal of six bells can be easily chimed for 
service by one Ball hammers are suspended 
beneath the mouths of the bells, out of the way of 
the swing of the bells, and by a system of pulleys 
the ropes connected with these hammers.are brought 
down in parallel lines to.a manual fixed on the 
belfry wall. When the manual is put into gear for 
use, the ropes are all.tightened, and the hammers 
thereby raised nearer to the bells, so that a slight 
pull at each rope ‘canses the hammer to strike the 
bell. One person, therefore, standing in front of the 
manual, can teadily ¢hime all the bells by simply 
pulling rope after rope, or he can play a tune by 
varying the fingering of the ropes. 

THe direetors of tue Edinburgi Theatre, recently 
built, have decided to add a concert hall, with a large 
organ. There will be sittings for nearly 4,900 people, 
the present music hall only holding about 1,500. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8.—Sending a yellow rose to a lady would be construed 
into an insult. It would insinuate falsehood or jealousy. 
inigeed by the wet, this scentiess rose, which profits 
Deither by attention nor liberty, seems to thrive only 
under restraint. When you would see it in perfec. 
tion, you must bend its boughs towards the earth and 
keep them by force in that position, The moral is ob- 
vious. 

R. R,—Arrogance is a symptom of weakness, It hag 
no affinity with pride, fur the really proud man or woman 
is cold and tolerant, Arrogance wishes to push itself 
iuto.a position; pride claims one as its right, But the 
display of arrogance is not confined to the partially edu- 
cated or the uneducated, The most gifted mortals are 
afflicted with its ignominious presence, It maybe ex- 
plained as that condition of the mind which, conscious of 
its integrity, would seek to palm upon others an im- 
pression of its superiority. 

J. O.—A father, aceurding to his circumstances, is lia- 
ble for necessaries, such as food and clothing, supplied 
to his son when under age, but not for money lent; and 
he is only liable when his son resides from under the 
paternal roof. 

M, E.—Perhaps we may be permitted to observe that 
it is very natural you and your sweetheart should spend 
your evenings in the manner you describe—a pleasant 
pastime surely, though a trick of youth, which will be 
put aside as you grow old. However, everything in its 
season, 80 rejoice and be happy in the spring time of your 
love. The reaiing will do by-and-bye, ——— that bring 
the philosophic mind. In the meantime don’t degenerate 
into a little hum. You must like the kisses very much, 
or you would not allow him to give them, neither would 
you do his biriding so cheerfully unless you were very 
much in love with him, and as for the tobaceo, why the 
remedy, if needed, is within your own power. Of course 
you would long ago have refused to kiss him until he 
threw his pipe away if it had uot been that the odour of 
the fragrunt weed is not unpleasant to you, at oll events 
when it is emitted from those dear, those handsome lips. 
Oh, lassie, lassie, be true. be true to yourself at least. 
Don’t fall out with what you like so well, with that which. 
in your present mood, would not last too long did it last 
for ever and a day longer. For you know very well that 
the kisses, the commands, all are very, very agreeable to 
you; 


“Sublime tobacco, which from east to west, 
Cheers the tar's labours, or the Turkman’s rest,” 


Your awakening from the spell in which the clouds have 
enveloped you need not introduce you to unbappy 
times, 
“ But there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As love's young dream.” 


You dreamed you were about toattend your sweetheart's 
funeral. Did you? And you wish to know the interpre- 
tation of that dream. What; do you want us to makes 
divination, or an incantation, or a speculation, or sone- 
thing of that sort? Well, we have opened a book—the 
tragedy of Macbeth—we have turned to the passage 
whereiu we read about a cavern! a boiling cauldron! ! 
thunder! | ! and enter three witches! !!! Oh dear, 
oh dear! how dreaiful it is. There they are, in the 
shade cast by the twilight, and with united gestures they 
introduce us to try if our pen will receive inspiration 
through close contact for the words: 


**Cvol it witha baboon's blood, 
Then the charm is firm and good.” 


We are the baboon, cf course, because we are motioned 
by these weird creatures to perform immediately the 
pricking of my thumbs business, So we dig the pen into 
the thumbs. Yes—there’s the red fluid sure enough aud 
as it runs along what do we read P— 


“The answer to her dream then understand 

Ts, that the lass shall soon have a husband ; 

Her sweetheart shall not die, but changed be 

Into the lord and master she’s longing for to 
see.” 


There! Now don't ask us to describe all our emotions, 
We hope to recover shortly; a prolonged correspondence 


with you might canse a relapse, When we had finished 
the answer, with trembling steps we went to the mantel- 
piece and lighted cur candles, But the vision had va- 
nished. Ani now we replace Shakespeare on tie shelf; in 
order that there may be room beside us for tiie boo« 
that witl tell us all about what our next correspondent 


woud itke to know, 





A.pErt,—Mists are cansed by cold and warm air com- 
ingin contact, This difference in the temperature of the 
air proceeds from the cooling of land and water. The 
former is cooled only externally and it is with difficulty 
the interior is cooled at all; wh4rers the upper stratum 
of the litter as soon as it is cooled, descends and has its 
place supplied with warmer water from below; conse- 
quently the temperature of the water will seldom be as 
low as that of the land. This phenomenon begins at suu- 
set and if the weather be calm and clear the temperature 
of the airabove the surface of the water will be consider- 
ably higher than thatabove the land. Whenthe airfrom 
the land comes iu contact with that above the watera 
fog or mist is the result, 

Ussarer Wire.—Your case is certainly very hard, but 

u can never obtain a divorce on the grounds you state; 
and as you left him with your own accord, he could com- 
pel you to return, neither is he, underthe circumstances, 
obliged to allow you anything. All you can do is to re 
main quiet and trust to his generosity if he have any; 
if not, try to do the best you can with your own little 
property, and if he do not trouble you, do not trouble 

im. 

Rogattwpa—wishes to know if it is possible for a gen- 
tleman to have attained to the age of five-and-thirty 
without having flattered either man or woman? We pay 
No—unless he has lived aga hermit, or was born blin 
ordum>, Fiattery is the Iubricating oil of society and 
being a common property circulates with energy and 
reciprocal gusto, Every human being gifted with 
= scarcely live through a week without flattering some- 
thing. 

Suaw.—The name Shaw is an old Saxon one, and the 
word itself meons a thicket or small wood, 

M. F.—Bismauth isa brittle crystalline metal of a 
brownish-white colour; it is not plentiful. It is found 
in the tin mines of Cornwall, but more abundantly in 
Saxony aud Siberia. Although not used much, alone it is 
highly serviceable in the arts when combined with other 
metals. Mixed with lead and tin in the proportion of 
one part to five of the former and three of the latter 
metal, it forms au excellent solder. | Retaiu the same 
quantities of lead and tin but increase the quantity of 
bismuth to eight times as much and the result will be a 
metal so fusible that teispoons male of it will melt in 
boiling water. Possessing the singular property of ex- 

anding as it cools, bismuth is a most valuable 
logredient in ty pe-metal. 


THE WINSOME WIFE. 


There's not a tint of sober gray, 
Now mingling with thy hair, 

1 have not well crowned, day by day, 
As some new beauty there, 


There's not a line, tho’ marked it be, 
Upon thy brow imprest, 

That makes it not more fair to me 
Than when in smoothness drest. 


There's not a hue has left thy cheek, 
That I would now recall; 

For though of love its glow would speak, 
Its paleness tells of more. “ 


There's not a ray, however bright, 
Once worshipped in thine eyes, 
Has not become a purer light, 
To point to purer skies. 


There's not a snile, how sought soe’er 
Thy gracious smiles have been, 

So prized as is the answering tear, 
In their soft lashes seen, 


Thus time on these loved objects flings, 
As substance fades away, 

A moral halo from its wings, 
To beautify decay. 


And thus the rose, in noon-tide bloom, 
Adorns the zav parterre, 
And fading, yields its sweet perfume, 
To scent the evening air. B, M. 


Srrauax, twenty-nine, medium height, fair com- 
plexion, brown eyes, very well educated. in receipt of a 
permanent and increasin@income, wishes to correspond 
with an accomplished young lady between eighteen and 
twenty-eight, who must be found of music and poetry. 

Guapys and Wena, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two gentlemen of good appearance, moving 
in good society, with moderate incomes, and with « view 
to matrimony; respondents must be of loving disposi- 
tions and fond of home, Gladys is nineteen, of a loving 
disposition, passionately fond of music and singing, fair 
hair, blue eyes, and Cousidered pretty. Wenuva is tall, 
very fond of music, dark hair, blue eyes, and considered 
good looking. 5 

Bayarp, twenty-six, dark brown hair and eyes, fair 
complexion, mevium height, of a loving disposition, 
would like to correspond with an amiable young lady, 
with a view to matrimony, 

Luyyet and Esmeaatpa, two sisters, wish to corre- 
spond with two young 1 about ni re- 
spondenuts must be tall, dark, good looking, loving, and 
fond of home. Linnet is eighteen, rather tall, fair, bine 
eyes and brown hair. Esmeralda is of medium height, 
fair, blue eyes, black hair, and fond of home; both are 
well educated and can dance, 

Harry C., twenty-one, tall, rather dark, considered 
good looking, would like. to correspond with a good 
looking young lady about twenty, with a view to matri- 
mony, 

Prbstvenaror, thirty-three. in business for himself, 
would like to correspond with a lady of suitable age 
and with a little money, about twenty-five; a domestic 
servant preferred, 

H, M.,a seaman in the Royal Navy, would like to corre- 
spond witha young lady with a view to matrimony; re- 
spoudeut muss bé intelligent, industrious, good looking, 
amiable and foud of childreu; money uo object. 

W. K. and W, P, seamen in the Royal Navy, wish 








to correspond with two young ladies about twenty-one, 
with a view to matrimony; they must Lod gays looking, 
domesticated, amiable, good temyered, fond of home an 
children, 

Forts, rather short, dark hair and eyes, wishes t¢ 
correspond with a young man who would make a good 
husband. ‘ 

Jack Soraws, ‘a searnian in the Royal Navy, melium 
height, light brown hair, blne eyes, fair complexion 
twenty, conside’ looking, wishes to corres 
bce 3 a young lady with dark brown hair and fair com- 
plexion, 

‘True Biux, a seaman gunner,’ twenty, light com- 
pisses. considered handsome, medium height, of 2 

wing disposition. would.like.to.correspond with 4 
nice young lady about eighteen, with a view to matri- 
mony. 

Viouer, seventeen; fair complexion, would like to cor- 
respond witha young gentleman about twenty, with a 
view to matrimony. 

Tsaomas Boxustine-Cuaner, a superior and educated 
seaman, twenty-tw: 
wishes to correspond with a fair young lady about the 
= age, who must’ beable to dance ind keep a good 

ome, ~ : 

Puiatw Batt and Deronatine Batt, two friends, sea- 
men in the Hoyal Navy, wish to correspond with two 
young ladies, with a view to preapte pete Plain Ball is 
twenty-two, medium height, considered good iooking. 
Detonating Ball is tweaty-one, medium height, blu 
eyes, auburn hair, foud of home and masic, 

Pot, twenty-two, rather fair, tall, blue eyes, fond of 
poetry, considered good looking, in easy cireumstances, 
wishes to correspond with a young lady of preposseasing 


—— 

BADER, twenty-one, fair, blue eyes, medium height, 

fond of nature, considered good lookiug, iu good circum- 
thoroughly domes- 


stances, wishes to correspond with a 
ticated young lady, 

L. K., medium height, dark hair, a carpenter by trade, 
wishes to id with a youny lady between twenty 
and twenty-two, 


S. B,, twenty, dark complexion, considered good look- 
ing, highly educated, would like to. correspond with a 
young geutleman, of good positiou, with a view tomatci- 
mony, ? 

Nat, thirty, good looking, would like to correspon 
with a thoroughly domesticated young woman, with a 
view to matrimony. 

Mepis, nineteen,medium height, fair, blue eyes, con- 
sidered pretty, thoroughly dumesticated, wishes to corre- 
= with a tall, dark young gentieman witha view to 
matrimony, 

‘Tom, twenty, medium height, considered good looking, 
would like tocorrespoud with a good looking y lady 
- t the same age; respoudeut must be dar« poms no 

ome, 


ComMonicaTiONS RECEIVED; 


Lovie Louzsi is responded to by—Willie H. H. 
yet 8. by—Lily W., tall, fair and consiuered good 


Austin by—W, B. K-, twenty-two, medium height, fair 
ble, with good 


complexion, hi respecta' prospects. 

EypiLess CHatx by—dHetty, fair complexion, ue blu@ 
ovens medium height, loving disposition, foud of bony} 
MM br Topgallant, in the Royal Nay 

. by—' & seaman in i) avy. 
nineteen, medium height, good looxing, thinks he x 
all she requires. 

Aymiz by—Teddy, light complexion, medium height, 
tweuty-two, poner Me good looking, well connected, 
foud of home. , 

Marx by—Clarice, light brown hair, clear complexion, 
very loving, domesticated, and thinks she is all he re- 
quires. 

Magaice by—Y. E. P,, twenty, medium height, fair, 
cousidered good looking, moderate expectation, thinus 
he is all she requires. 

New by—D. A. B., nineteen, tall, considered good 
looking, of a loving disposition. 

Faask by—Lily of the Valiey, seventeen, tall, very do- 
mesticated, loving rg 

Harrr James by—M, <A, P., fifty-nine, with no family 
and a good home, a 

Evwia by—Katie, twenty-two, dark, fond of homa, 
thinks she is all he requires; by—Loving Mary, twenty, 
two, mediam height, good looxiny, of uu auiiaole dis. 
position, ty by ot children aad not afraid of work, 
aud thinks is all he requires, 
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dark complexion, dark hazel eyes, 
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